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Long trials do not a prison make. 
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PRINCESS PATRICIA 





Dkpy » 
OR THE MODERN A 


Though reflecting traditional detail in its exquisite 
design, Princess Patricia is essentially a pattern of 
today. Designed for the modern bride—and for 
her modern environment. 


In it she sees the finer aspects of present-day design. 


The newest Gorham pattern, Princess Patricia, has 
already found immediate acceptance; particularly 
for the modern American home, and for the various 
interesting versions of Spanish styles now in vogue, 


for which so few tableware patterns are suitable. 


Princess Patricia, wrought in sterling silver by the 
Gorham Master Craftsmen, serves both formal and 
informal occasions. In complete dinner and tea ser- 
vices. (Teaspoons, small, $10.00 for six. Dessert 


Knives, $20.00 for six. Dessert Forks, $20.00 for six.) 


Stop at your jeweler’s to see this and other 
fine Gorham creations 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Members of Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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* How Much Did These 
Books Cost YOU ? 


April 9, 1928 








42,000 
copies 







Members of the 
Literary Guild 
Received These 136,000 
Best Sellers and Nine Others for HALF PRICE! 


60,000 copies 





~~ 


HEN did youread these books 
and how much did you pay 
for them? Were you one of 
the first to recognize the merit of 
TRISTRAM;; merit that has caused 
its sales to leap to 42,000 copies? Are 
you one of the 136,000 who has bought 
TRADER HORN? Or are you still 
“planning” to get it soon? Has CIR- 
CUS PARADE cost you a night’s 
sleep as it did O. O. McIntyre? Did 
you pay full price for it? 
These three books have taken 
America by storm. Everywhere peo- 
ple are discussing them—the three 


Judge the Literary Guild 
By What It Has Done 


These are only three of the important 
Guild selections. Each month the 
Editorial Board chooses another. As 
a member you look forward to the 
arrival of the Guild book from the 
postman, almost like a child before 
Your anticipation en- 
hanced by the knowledge that the 
contents of that package is always 
interesting. 

Your membership in the Guild as- 


Christmas. 


These Famous Men and Women 
Choose Your Book Each Month 


Elinor Wylie, Joseph Wood Krutch, Zona Gale, 
Glenn Frank and Hendrik Willem van Loon 
assist Carl Van Doren, Editor-in-Chief, to 
choose the Guild book from the major manu- 
scripts of leading publishers. The title they 
choose is then issued simultaneously with the 
regular trade edition, but in a distinctive bind- 
ing, stamped with the name and insignia of the 
Guild. This special edition is never on sale in 
individual volumes and will be seen only in the 
homes of Guild members. 

Rush the coupon for further details, lest you 
miss the next Guild choice. A copy of WINGS, 
an illustrated booklet explaining the Guild’s 
successful plan will be mailed to you free! 
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sures you of one outstanding book 
each month. It gives you the dis- 
tinction of being the first in your com- 
munity to read the books that the na- 
tion will be discussing a few weeks 
later. It saves you the endless search 


outstanding books of the season. 
Every member of the Literary 
Guild received these books as a mat- 
ter of course. They read them when 
they were new, fresh from the presses 
and they paid only half of the regular 
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Literary Guild of America, Inc., 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 30-T. M., New York City 
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Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 30-T.M. 
New York City 
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LETTERS 


Coolidge & Lindbergh 


Sirs: 

Congressmen have flown—and Congresswomen. 
Cabinet members have flown. Governors fly. 
Great generals, admirals, bankers and _philan- 








STROWGER thropists fly. The President of Germany flies. 
™ wa Why doesn’t Calvin Coolidge go up? Our leader 
= _ should fly with Lindbergh! Perhaps he thinks 

PRIVATE. AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE it would be too great a loss to the country if 

he crashed fatally. I think it would be a great 
Not merely an auto- loss, but President Coolidge pointed out himself 
matic telephone, but that there are plenty of big men to take his place. 
a perfect system of As a matter of fact, if Coolidge flew with Lind- 
interior communica- bergh and they crashed, the loss of Lindbergh 
tion designed and would dwarf the loss of Coolidge. On the other 
built to the finest en- hand, the spectacle of our leader joining in on 
gineering standards the greatest enterprise of the age (Conquering 


and of the same type 
of equipment that 
has been adopted for 
public exchange ser- 
vice the world over. 


the Air) would exalt this country far more than 
anything else Mr. Coolidge could do. If he died, 
he would die a real hero and never be forgotten. 

But dying is out of the question. The remote 
risk of it is just enough to make a flight by 
Coolidge, with Lindbergh, a magnificently “sport- 
ing” thing for him to do in a country which 
prides itself on its sportsmanship. There’s too 
much play-safe policy among its public figures. 
Roosevelt would fly with Lindbergh like a shot 
—he would have the day Lindbergh got home 
from Paris! Better late than never. 


SIDNEY HENDERSON 
—— 
Engineer Hoover 





Chicago, III. 





Sirs: 

: . An outstanding international reputation 
as an engineer.” One is constantly hearing that 
about Herbert Hoover. But what did he do? 


I ask from goodnatured ignorance, not a heck- 
S | D | N FE S ler’s corner. Where is his Panama Canal, his 
Brooklyn Bridge, his Moffat tunnel . . . ? 


L. NASEBY BROWN 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
The first big job Engineer Hoover had 


F . : : was to introduce U. S. methods in Aus- 
ELICATE, easily disabled mechanisms have no place in tralie’s uaidids. Thun, ened a5. be ad- 


any system of interior telephony. To fulfill its purpose, the vised on mines and railroads for the late 


equipment must be dependable under any circumstances that Emperor Kwang-Hsii of China. He intro- 
may arise duced U. S. methods to Kyshtym in South 
/ Russia, making an oldtime estate of the 





That Strowger P-A-X has stood the test of time and use, func- a: ae a_mining ceatse where 
tioning under circumstances which might well be expected to so camine dle Ginediion Saiy wanael 
disable any electrical equipment testifies to the sound engineer- Engineer Hoover one summer to prospect 
ing principles and superior materials that characterize all in the Alps for the iron old _—— must 
have used for their swords. ngineer 

Strowger products. Hoover and his brother, Theodore Jesse 
But what is more important is the absolute dependability of a 7 ee Ph : 0a — 
= ; H H : perfected anc installed a metho or re C ho 
P-A-X to save time and money in your business. Will you caine dine Sadee. Ganda ok daatialion 


let one of our engineers make a survey at no cost to you and lead and silver mines. In Burma, Engineer 
furnish full details. aman 


*He reported that the old Romans had ex- 
hausted Italy’s unplentiful Alpine iron.—Eb. 
(a RNR ee NRL ARE STEALER IERIE: I POE WE 





Time, published weekly by Trae, Inc., at 731 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. Editorial Rooms, 


Communication, Control Advertising Department and General Offices, 25 
; t W. 45th Street, New York, N. Y. Circulation 
and Signalling Systems Office, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Editors: Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 
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beth Armstrong, Niven Busch, Noel F. Busch, 


Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic Telephone John Farrar, Peter Mathews, Lin Segal, Allene 
Systems .. . . P-A-X (Private Automatic Exchange) .... Watchman Talmey, Peter Vischer, S$. J. Woolf. 

Supervisory Systems .... Tele-Chec Systems (for Theaters) .... Indus- Subscription rate, one year, in the U. S. and 
trial Fire Alarm Systems . . . . Supervisory Control Systems for Power possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South America, 


Stations . . . . and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. Correspond- 
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Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by address should be sent to Roy E. Larsen, Cir- 
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Hoover bought an abandoned mine and 
transformed it into one of the world’s 
largest, employing 20,000 men. In 1914, 
he had the choice of selling out this prop- 
erty or becoming a British citizen. He 
sold, refusing also a title and a British 
Cabinet position.—Eb. 


a Cees 
$10,000 Man 


Sirs: 

Klansman Milstead said it. Time, by its 
attitude towards the Klan, loses one more sub- 
scriber. 

Time infers the membership of the Klan to 
be weak-minded. If a brilliant war record in 
command of 1,000 men, a salary of $10,000 and 
a national reputation in his profession indicates 
weakness of mind, this Klansman accepts the 
inference. 

However, knowing the character of the mem- 
bers perhaps better than Time, does, he predicts 
that it will take more than Time’s feeble attacks 
to stop the steady progress of the Klan. 

When TIME stops catering to the un-American 
elements in our population it will, perhaps, be 
worth reading. 

C. LocKHART 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Monkey, Squirrel 
Sirs: 

You spoke of Elder Hays* resembling a mon- 
key [Time, March 26]. Do you mean the way 
he passed the cup around, or were you alluding 
to a facial resemblance? His teeth are like those 
of a squirrel. Perhaps that is why he found so 
many nice juicy nuts while raising the G. O. P. 


deficit. 
E. J. LANE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
—~? 





Young, Married, No Complex 


Sirs: 

For Heaven’s sake, Time, if you are going to 
consider Woman as some peculiar animal, at 
least be consistent. One week you put all 
things pertaining to Women under regular head- 
ings with those of the men; the next week 
you select some obscure, uninteresting, and 
usually unflattering incident about women and 
place that in a conspicuous space topped by 
Women. I noticed that when scientists made 
the statement that investigation had proved a 
woman’s brain capable of the same development 
as man’s, that information was placed under 
Science; when a woman was accused of a cer- 
tain crime the information was placed under 
Women. Just when does a woman cease to be 
PreopLeE and become WomeEN? According to 
TIME, as long as the event is flattering it belongs 
to men; when unflattering, to women. 

Time, the world has changed since some of 
you were young. It hurts some of you to see 
Women doing so-called ‘“Men’s work.” Better 
face the music and make the best of it. No 
doubt many of your subscribers are women, 
either directly or through their husbands. It 
does not pay to slight the feminine part of the 
population for, thank God, they are more and 
more becoming self-supporting. We of the 
younger generation have studied the position 
of women in the past and we are NEVER going 
back to utter dependence. 

I am young, married, and have no “complex.” 

RuTH MorGAn NICHOLLS 


(Mrs. A. C. NICHOLLS) 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

When woman’s brain was said to be 
as capable as man’s the news was in the 
realm of scientific speculation; hence, into 
Trme’s Science department it went. When 
“Peaches” Browning and Mlle. Roseray 
got publicity, the news was of peculiar 
journalistic interest so those items went 
into Trmr’s Press department. News of 
many a famed woman has gone into 
Trme’s People department because their 
doings were characteristic of themselves 
rather than of their sex. To be reported 


*Will H. Hays, onetime (1918-21) Chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee. 
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Here, 


Mr. Secretary of Commerce, 


is the answer 
of one industry 


No. 4 of a series inspired by the report of Secretary 
Lloover’s Committee on Elimination of Waste 


STRIKING A BALANCE 


ie making the nation’s telephones at Western 

Electric, the scales of productive .capacity and 
demand are balanced to a degree rare in industry. 
This favorable condition is possible because 
Western Electric provides substantially all the 
equipment used by the Bell System. 

That great organization, planning its develop- 
ment well into the future, lays down a schedule of 
its needs fully a year in advance. As a result man- 
ufacturing units function the year ’round at a pace 
closely predetermined. There is no expensive sea- 
sonal ‘‘rush’’ at one period, to be followed later 
by an equally costly period of idle equipment. 
There is no unnecessary storage of raw material 
against unexpected demand. There is no wasteful, 
over-night ‘‘breaking-in’’ of labor to sudden, un- 


accustomed tasks. . 
On the other hand, men, machines and materials 


are assigned and co-ordinated to meet known de- 
mand, employment is stabilized, and costs are 
maintained at aminimum. This is equally true of 
every ramification of this company’s three-fold re- 
sponsibility to the Bell System—in manufacturing, 
purchasing, distributing. Western Electric men 
are keeping the scales balanced. 


Western EJecfric 


Purchasers.. Manufacturers... Distributors 








SINCE 

1662 
FOR THE 

BELL SYSTEM 
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Copeland - 


DEPENDABLE 
Electric 
REFRIGERATION 





Protect 
Your Family’s Health 


—keep your food in a Copeland! 


Science tells us that foods must be 
kept in a dry atmosphere and at 
a temperature that is constant- 
ly below 50° Fahrenheit in 
order to check the rapid 
growth of bacteria. 





A Copeland Dependable Electric Refrig- 
erator meets these essential condi- 
tions exactly, for the air within a 
Copeland is always dry and the 
temperature is automati- 
cally held below the 


danger line. 


There are other features, too, which 
recommend Copeland — a model for 
every type and size of home... prices 
as low as $195 at factory ... easy pur- 
chase terms...shelves placed to re- 
quire no bending . . . double-depth 
dessert drawer ...cold tray for chill- 
ing food or storing ice cubes ... 
no insanitary drain pipe .. . quiet, 
economical operation. . . mag- 
nificent new de luxe models 
in six optional color 
combinations. 





ey 


Be sure and talk with your Copeland 
dealer—or mail the attached coupon 
for free illustrated booklet showing 


the complete Copeland line of 
healthful, dependable elec- 
tric refrigerators. 


—————— 


— COPELAND —— 
630 Lycaste Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

———_ Please send complete information to: == 

— 


Name. 
Street 


City and State. 


| 









in Trme’s Women department, news of 
women, famed or unfamed, must be illus- 
trative of feminine temperament, ability 
or activity in public and social rather than 
private or biological manifestations—Eb. 


———= 
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Progress, Perfection 
Sirs: 

Some delicious ones in your March 5 issue. 

On p. 30 Frank Gonzales is Frank W. Gun- 
saulus (no Spaniard about him! ) 

Same page, you say Motley is the first Negro 
ever to have a one-man show in New York. 
Better look up Henry O. Tanner, whom I knew 
in Paris thirty years ago, and who had shows 
all over the United States (article in Britannica). 

Page 38, for Giancialo read Gianicolo—or 
Janiculum. 

Let me congratulate you on Trme’s appearance, 
and on all the other evidences of its progress 
toward perfection. I read it when I am too busy 
to read anything else. 





FRANK H. CHASE 
Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 








Hates and Fears 


Sirs: 

If I had not read Time for some three months 
I would take a subscription to it upon the 
strength of your letter, and I wish at this time 
to congratulate Time upon having acquired the 
services of such an efficient circulation manager. 

However, since what I wish to read is what 
TIME purports to be, and not the personal ani- 
mosities, not to say asininity, of the man or men 
who inject their own personal opinions into 
Time, I shall look elsewhere. 

I am a great admirer of the personality, 
courage, honesty and ability of the Honorable J. 
Thomas Heflin of Alabama... . 

In Trme, March 5, is an absolutely uncalled 
for footnote in which appears the somewhat 
threadbare and boresome ‘“Alabama’s Heflin, who 
mortally hates and fears the Roman Pope... ,” 
a statement as malicious as it is false. 

History bears out every charge of Sen. Heflin, 
and since it is quite possible for me to get all 
of the Roman Catholic propaganda from their 
own publications why pay more than twice the 
price to get it from yours? 

Joun H. Epwarps 






Brockton, Mass. 


Time, with Homeric routine, regularly 
and accurately refers to Senator Heflin as 
one who “mortally hates and fears the 
Roman Pope.’’—Eb. 


o>—— 





Engineer's Vow Defended 


Sirs: 

We read with interest your comments on the 
Engineer’s Vow of Service, which you published 
in a recent issue of Time | March 5]. 

To phrase a professional vow in specific terms 
tends to limit the applicability to a specific 
period. Justice Proskauer’s suggested oath for 
lawyers may fit the present day and present 
problems, but it would not have been suitable 
a hundred years ago and it will probably be 
inappropriate a hundred years hence. The Hip- 
pocratic Oath, in its contents and in its phrasing, 
may have been suitable many centuries ago, but 
does not fit present conditions and modes of 
thinking. 

The Vow of Service adopted by the American 
Association of Engineers is framed in more 
general terms so as to cover in brief form all 
phases of the ethical problems of the engineer. 
Its more general phrasing helps to make it in- 
spirational in effect. My reaction to the sug- 
gested lawyers’ oath is that it is completely 
lacking in inspirational effectiveness. The Hip- 
pocratic Oath derives its effectiveness only 
from its antiquity, and otherwise contains nothing 
of an inspirational nature. It seems to me that 
the Vow for any profession ought to be framed 
so as to be enduring in applicability, comprehen- 
sive in scope and inspirational in phrasing. On 
these points, I believe that the Engineer’s Vow 
of Service will stand comparison with the other 


oaths under discussion. 
M. E. McIver 
, Secretary 
American Association of Engineers, 
Chicago, IIL. 
















In that one melodious na- 

~ tive word is all the easy, 

_/; tranquil flow of existence, 

“the unique bewitching 
7 charm of colorful, 
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Hanamarea! Spirit of tak- 
ing life easy! You sense it in 
the mild, balmy climate, cooled 
by soft trade breezes... in the 
blending of countless perfumes 
...in the tropical radiance of 
flowers. Singing in the melo- 
dies of native troubadours, it 
steeps you in contentment, and 
soothes you through hours of 
the most perfect relaxation you 
have ever known. 


Sail direct from Los Angeles 
—to Honolulu on one of the 
LASSCO companion luxury 
liners, “City of Honolulu” and 
“City of Los Angeles,” or the 
popular cabin liner" Calawaii.” 
A splendidly serviced fleet sail- 
ing over the delightful South- 
ern Route. 


One-Way Fare 


$90 w 


All-Inclusive 3 to 5-Week Tours 


—arranged for every sailing 
throughout the entire year and 
covering all the chief points of 
interest in the Islands, includ- 
ing the volcano Kilauea and 
Hawaii National. Park. Cost, 
covering every necessary ship 
and shore expense, ranges from 


$281 w 


Also Personally Conducted 
Tours arranged for certain 
Spring sailings at no addition- 
al cost over that of the 
regular tour. 


For full information apply 
any authorized agent, or— 








730 So. Broadway, LOS ANGELES 


505 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
140 S. Dearborn, CHICAGO 
685 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 


217 E. Broadway, SAN DIEGO 1a-48 
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“That’s the result we have obtained on stock rec- 
ords alone and I therefore urge that the same pro- 
cedure be authorized on all other records in this 
institution. A precedent has been established, an 
annual expenditure of $288 in connection with our 
stock record increased our earnings $16,000. In 
the future, we want all records 
handled in such a way that each 
one of them becomes a profit 
builder.” * 
“« “ “« “ 

Until they themselves have an 
experience somewhat as start- 
ling as the above, many concerns 
will continue to look on their 
records as a source of expense— 
not profit. 

But thousands of concerns are we 
at this moment using Acme Vis- ment, 










ly in visible record equip- 


(hohibirs%6 ot 
' 








“$16,000 increased earnings, gentlemen, 
in return for a $288 investment 


199 
& 


ible Records, not as an unavoidable, necessary ex- 
pense but as a highly desirable means of increasing 
profits—a sound procedure! 

There is an Acme man near you; his profession 
consists of prescribing modern record keeping 
methods of proven worth. He will be glad to visu- 
alize for you how your own rec- 
ords may cease to be a negative 
drag and become a positive asset 
—active profit builders in a very 
real way. 

The coupon will, as you de- 
sire, bring an Acme man ora 
copy of our interesting book 
called “Profitable Business Con- 
Acmeisthe trol.” Either or both, as you 
world's largest com- wish, without the slightest obli- 
pany shertalizing exclu. ation, Mail the coupon. You will 
Offices in principal cities be interested. 





*The name of the well-known concern which had this experience will gladly be furnished on request. 





ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
118 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Gentlemen: 
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Get What 


We Mean-dy 
Demonstration 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS NEW“72” 





NLY by taking a demonstration can you 
understand Chrysler superiority. ~- wig 
by riding in a Chrysler—whether “52,” 
“62,” “72” or 112 h. p. Imperial “80” — 
you realize how much the haseuvestiitie 
and refinements, initiated for its cars of 
higher price and passed on through 
Standardized Quality to its cars of lesser 
price, mean in unparalleled comfort, 
ease and safety. *- You will then 
learn for yourself that Chrysler is 
superior not only to those cars sell- 


ROYAL SEDAN $1595. 


ing at the same price, but that it surpasses 
the performance even of cars costing many 
hundreds of dollars more. *# Through Chry- 
sler, value in motor cars has taken on a new 
meaning. Ever-growing public recogni- 
tion of the fact that Chrysler gives more 
for the motor car dollar is responsible 

for lifting Chrysler from 27th to 3rd 
place in volume of sales in 42 months. 

Any Chrysler dealer will gladly give 

you a demonstration of any model of 

the four great lines of Chrysler cars. 


Illustrious New Chrysler ‘'72’’ — Seven body styles, $1545 to $1795. Great New Chrysler "62" — Seven body 


— Lome j te $1235. New 112 hb. p. Chrysler Imperial * 
Locke and LeBaron, $2795 upwards. New Chrysler ‘ 


Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. Chrysler dealers are in position to exten 


‘$0”’— Fourteen custom body styles by Cr, Dietrich, 
*52”— Seven body styles, $670 to $790, All prices f.0. b. 
the convenience of 


time payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER 


“52 + 62 + 72 + NEW 112 H. P. IMPERIAL 80” 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 











THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ The more certain the G. O. P. Congress- 
men feel that President Coolidge will not 
be leading their party in the November 
election, the less do they feel obliged to 
fight for his ideas on legislation. Last 
week, following the President’s message of 
renunciation to Wyoming (Time, April 
2), the three biggest bones of contention 
between the Administration and Congress 
—Tax Reduction, Muscle Shoals, Farm 
Relief—appeared more contentious than 
ever and the prospect of three vetoes in- 
creased. Also, the House passed a far 
smaller Navy bill than the Administration 
had asked. Also, the Senate passed -a 
Flood Control measure in which local con- 
tributions, as urged by the President, were 
only “recognized in principle,” not levied 
in fact. 

@ President Coolidge signed the radio bill, 
extending the life of the Federal Radio 
Commission to March 16, 1929 (see p. 
12). 

@ To Mrs. Frank B. Willis, President 
Coolidge sent condolences upon the death 
of her husband, Senator Willis (see col. 
3). To Fuad I, King of Egypt, President 
Coolidge sent congratulations on the royal 
6oth birthday. 

@ Worry continued at the White House 
over the health of Mrs. Coolidge’s mother, 
Mrs. Lemira Goodhue. Mrs. Coolidge 
passed the week near the sickbed in North- 
ampton, Mass. With her she had taken 
Blackberry, a fuzzy, black chow-dog. She 
gave Blackberry to Miss Florence Trum- 
bull, daughter of Connecticut’s Governor 
and friend of her son John. 

@ Where-to-go-this-summer remained un- 
finished business at the White House. 
From a letter President Coolidge lately 
wrote, Vermonters were persuaded he will 
be among them during at least part of his 
vacation. From another letter, North 
Carolinians were sure that the President 
appreciated his invitation to a mansion on 
Beaucatcher Mountain, near Asheville. 
Georgians talked of offering an island es- 
tate off their coast. Senators McKellar 
and Tyson of Tennessee called and offered 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Pound 
of Chattanooga, on historic Lookout 
Mountain. Governor Byrd of Virginia and 
small Bolling Byrd Flood, son of the late 
Representative Henry D. Flood of Vir- 
ginia, and C. Bascom Slemp, the Presi- 
dent’s oldtime (1923-25) private secre- 
tary, called and offered the Swannanoa 
Country Club, in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, only four hours from Washington. 
... President Coolidge thanked them all 
but said it was too early to decide. 

@ Another caller was George Fisher Baker, 


white-whiskered Manhattan financier, just 
turned 88. Mr. Baker, on his way home 
from the South, stayed at the White House 
for lunch, chatted optimistically about 
Business. 


CAMPAIGNS 
Mr. Reed 


Professing to serve party before self, 
Candidate Reed last week stormed afresh 
at the G. O. P. in speeches through the 
South. At the university town of Chapel 
Hill, N. C., he cried: “Senator Borah and 
the insurgents are all that are left of the 
soul of the Republican Party in Wash- 
ington! Have you ever heard from Cool- 
idge or from any member of the Cabinet 
any protest against the present iniquities? 
The entire crowd is tainted!” 

To Candidate Woollen, in Republicanly 
corrupt Indiana, Candidate Reed sent a 
telegram asking permission to go there and 
speak, not for delegates but to “be of serv- 
ice to the party. That is my sole object.” 
Candidate Woollen wired back: “. .. We 
all will gladly join in welcoming you. . . .” 

Speeding off to Milwaukee, Candidate 
Reed assailed Candidate Hoover for War- 
time wheat-price fixing. “That distin- 
guished expatriate,” he called his party’s 
foeman. 


5 
x 








Mr. Hoover 


Maine, famed national political bell- 
wether, last week chose, without instruct- 
ing, its 15 delegates to the Republican con- 
vention. The 15 met straightway and tele- 
graphed their support, “loyal,” “unswerv- 
ing,’ to Candidate Hoover. 

Michigan followed with a primary giv- 
ing Mr. Hoover the preference votes of 
its 33 Republican delegates. It was re- 
membered that Mr. Hoover led in the 
Democratic primary in Michigan in 1920. 
But last week Alfred Emanuel Smith was 
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the choice of the Michigan Democrats. 

In Washington, MHooverites started 
forming a Committee of One Thousand. 
Of the 237 Republicans in the House of 
Representatives, 110 signed up. At least 
20 of the 48 Senate Republicans were ex- 
pected to sign. The Hooverizing petition 
said: “We have been fortunate in Presi- 
dent Coolidge. We must have in his suc- 
cessor, through the Republican Party, an 
assurance of continuity, stability and na- 
tional progression.” 

In Manhattan, the New York Herald 
Tribune, outstanding G. O. P. organ of the 
East, said in an editorial: ““The unique and 
impressive fact of the Hoover campaign 
is the fashion in which it has stirred spon- 
taneous support in every section of the 
country. ... 

“The farmer opposition to Mr. Hoover 
<5: & ee as 

“To an extraordinary degree Mr. Hoov- 
er is a national figure and a national can- 
didate, drawing support from every sec- 
tion and every state... . 

“Tt is plain that the entrance of Mr. 
Hoover into Ohio was as wise politics as 
it was good Americanism. . . .” 

Observers marked these sentiments as 
the Herald Tribune’s first bit of gratuitous 
Hooverism, perhaps a minor portent. 


ae 
End of Willis 


A good deal of legend died last week 
with Frank Bartlette Willis. The red 
flares, whose fumes he inhaled fatally dur- 
ing his last triumphal political parade, be- 
longed no more wholly to an old Ohio era 
than did he. 

It was as a truly favorite son that he 
and his motorcade, preceded by militia and 
Boy Scouts, blared down the main street 
of Delaware, his home town. The entire 
populace had turned out, regardless of 
party. Other towns in Ohio, “Mother of 
Presidents,” had taught little Delaware 
how to act now that one of its own was 
recognizable as a candidate for the candi- 
dacy. Handsome, big-voiced Frank Willis 
was the man who placed President Hard- 
ing in nomination. 

When he reached the platform in Gray 
Chapel, on the Campus of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, all Delaware was massed in the 
seats. Marching clubs were milling about. 
The ‘“President-making” Republican Glee 
Club of Columbus sang the late Mrs. 
Harding’s favorite song, “The End of a 
Perfect Day.” Senator Willis, feeling 
though not recognizing the start of a cere- 
bral hemorrhage, muttered to his wife that 
he needed air. He walked across the plat- 
form, staggered through the door, fell into 
the arms of his secretary, Charles A. 
Jones. 

A moment later, Mr. Jones whispered: 
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“He’s gone away from us.” A _ political 
epoch had gone, too. 

When Frank Bartlette Willis was a 
young school teacher, college student and 
professor of history and economics at 
Ohio Northern University (Ada, Ohio), 
the great political names in Ohio were 
McKinley, Hanna, Foraker, Hay. Presi- 
dent Garfield’s sons were still on the 
scene. John Sherman, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Senator, Secretary of State, did 
not die until 1900. Ohio politics was a 
vivid mixture of business (two parts), re- 
ligion (two parts) and state pride (one 
part). The twin veins of politics and re- 
ligion in Mark Hanna appeared as twin 
veins of business and religion in Ohio’s 
great industrialists of that day, such as 
John D. Rockefeller of Cleveland and 
the Gambles and Procters of Cincinnati. 
A purer vein of religious sentiment was 
springing forth in a southern county as 
the Anti-Saloon League. The industrial 
vein was becoming purer, too, as Ohio 
grew and diversified with rolling mills at 
Youngstown, rubber at Akron, motor cars 
(Packard) at Warren, ore and paint at 
Cleveland, liquor at Cincinnati. More nu- 
merous and politically potent than all 
were Ohio’s farmers. State pride in “home 
grown” products was the bond used by the 
politicians to tie the whole State together. 

Frank Bartlette Willis, farmer’s son, 
was “home grown” even more consciously 
and thoroughly than his outstanding con- 
temporaries, Warren G. Harding and 
James M. Cox. He did not live to out- 
grow Ohio, like a William Howard Taft 
or a Theodore Elijah Burton. He would 
have resented the suggestion that he could 
ever out-grow Ohio. He died as he could 
only have wished to die, of red fire and 
political excitement, just after shaking the 
hand and naming the name of every mem- 
ber of the Delaware Kiwanis Club. Gov- 


ernor and Senator he had been. Anti- 
Saloon League champion and lion of 
small-town Ohioans, he remained. Presi- 


dent he was not destined to be but he died 
at the peak of his endeavor in that direc- 
tion. Ohio wept him. The Senate mourned 
him. The country noticed that he was 
gone. 


Senator James Thomas (“Tom Tom’’) 

Heflin of Alabama, who mortally hates 
and fears the Roman Pope, telegraphed to 
Mrs. Willis: “Pardon me for suggesting 
that you have a competent chemist in 
whom you have confidence to examine the 
contents of his [Senator Willis’] stomach.” 
The telegram was intercepted by Secre- 
tary Jones. No chemist was engaged. 
Senator Heflin explained he suspected 
skullduggery by bootleggers. 
@ In Washington, close friends of Sena- 
tor Willis were shocked, astounded, 
stunned by his death. His health had 
seemed that of a huge, robust boy. Sena- 
tor Johnson of California, beside whom 
the dead man used to sit in the Senate, 
cried: “Damn the politics! That’s what 
killed him.” 

Said Candidate Hoover, against whom 
Candidate Willis had been exerting him- 
self in Ohio: “Mr. Willis as school teach- 
er, Governor and Senator has given his 
life to honest, upright public service. The 











Rapio’s HARBORD 
“The purple period fades .. .” 


passing of so conscientious a public serv- 
ant is a matter of deep regret to every cit- 
izen.” 

@ The impending Ohio primary was 
temporarily confused. With their candi- 
date dead, district delegates meant for 
Willis supposed that they would be in- 
structed for “second choice” candidates 
—Lowden, Curtis, Watson. But the votes 
had yet to be cast. The outcome of 
Hoover-v.-Willis was inscrutable. 

@ Governor Donahey of Ohio being a 
Democrat, Senator Willis’s death offset 
the death last fortnight of Senator Ferris, 
Democrat from G. O. P.-governed Michi- 
gan, so far as Senate votes went. 
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Contribution 


While the securities of his company 
were soaring to unprecedented heights on 
the New York Stock Exchange last week 
(see p. 38), Major Gen. James G. Har- 
bord, president of the Radio Corporation 
of America, made a speech to some women 
Republicans in Manhattan. Said he: “The 
change that will be wrought by radio lies 
in the fact that though one address goes 
to an audience of 30,000,000 the contagion 
of the crowd is gone. The magnetism of 
the orator cools when transmitted through 
the microphone. The impassioned gesture 
swings through unseeing space. The 
purple period fades in color; the flashing 
eye meets no answering glance. .. . We 
sit in our library, in a room where we 
are accustomed to study and reflect, where 
all the surroundings are natural. When 
we there hear the same man speak we 
know him better than we could in the 
crowd. The very tones of his voice, quiet 
and deliberate, if he is to be heard by 
radio, proclaim his sincerity or his lack 
of it. 

“Great as have been the varied con- 
tributions of science to mankind, it may 
well be that none has been quite so great 
as that of radio to the science of gov- 
ernment, the exposure of the dema- 
gogue. ...” 


THE CONGRESS 


The House Week 


Work Done. Last week, the U. S. Rep- 
resentatives: 
@ Debated and passed a bill appropriat- 
ing $369,190,737 to maintain and build up 
the Navy, including $250,000 for a new 
boathouse at the Annapolis Naval Acad- 
emy; sent it to the Senate. 
eae 


The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week, the U. S. Sen- 
ators: 
@ Rejected a resolution to combine the 
authorized Congressional and Presidential 
inquiries into the S-4 disaster, and sub- 
marine safety devices. 
@ Confirmed four appointments to the 
Federal Radio Commission (see p 12). 
@ Passed, 70 to o, a Flood Control bill 
(see below); sent it to the House. 
@ Passed: the bill appropriating some 
$138,000,000 to run the Department of 
Agriculture, including $4,544,000 to re- 
build flood-wrecked roads in Kentucky, 
Vermont, New Hampshire. 
« Confirmed the appointments of Alex- 
ander Pollock Moore to be U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Peru, and U. S. Attorney Peyton 
Gordon to be a justice of the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court. 


sect aaa 





70 to O 


One day last week the Senators wended 
out of their chamber tingling all over with 
virtue and generosity. To their own and 
many another person’s great surprise 
they had passed a Flood Control bill; 
passed it so suddenly that they had had to 
make their speeches on it after voting in- 
stead of before; passed it 70 to 0, more- 
over, so that only a “love feast” attended 
the event, without partisanship. 

Senate-leaders Curtis (Republican) and 
Robinson (Democrat) had put their heads 
together and determined that, after all, 
Flood Relief was not a thing to bicker and 
trifle over. They had agreed to ram Sen- 
ator Jones’ bill, all points of which had 
been settled in committee, through to a 
vote at the first opportunity. The oppor- 
tunity came when Wisconsin’s Blaine long 
and earnestly opposed Senator Norbeck’s 
migratory bird bill, providing Federal bird 
sanctuaries to be paid for by Federal 
hunting licenses at $1 each. So long, so 
earnestly did Senator Blaine and one or 
two others talk, that it became apparent 
that migratory birds were being fili- 
bustered out of sanctuary. So the bird 
bill was deposed in the order of business 
and the Flood Control bill was called up. 

Senator Jones, as Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee, made the only 
major speech on the bill, outlining its pro- 
visions, which were: 

1) $325,000,000 (an admittedly under- 
sized amount for levees and spillways from 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., (near Cairo, III.) to 
Head of the Passes (Baton Rouge, La.). 

2) A board of engineers—the Secre- 
tary of War, the Chief of Army Engineers, 
the president of the Mississippi River 
Commission, two civil engineers to be 
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appointed by the President—to conclude 
differences in plans and supervise work. 

3) Recognition of the principle of local 
contribution to the cost (as insisted by 
President Coolidge) but, since the flooded 
States have already paid some 300 mil- 
lions to salvage themselves, no local levy. 

4) Authority for the Secretary of War 
to survey the Mississippi’s tributaries and 
report what flood-control works they need. 

5) An emergency fund of $5,000,000 
for immediate control or rescue work on 
Mississippi tributaries between Cairo and 
the Gulf. 


In the House, where flood control hear- 
ings began last November with no result 
as yet, the Senate was congratulated and 
its work received with interest. The House 
Flood Control Committee approved the 
bill and prepared to report it without 
major amendments. 


a 
Funny Neely 


The Senators bore each other so much 
of the time that the few humorists among 
them find it easy to raise a laugh, once they 
put their minds to it. Last week, Matthew 
Mansfield Neely, the handsome senior 
Senator from West Virginia, put his mind 
on Candidate Hoover’s reply to Senator 
Borah’s questionnaire on Prohibition 
(Trme, March 5) and spoke for the space 
of four columns in the Congressional Rec- 
ord. So successfully did this speech go 
off that, afterwards, Senator Neely felt 
justified in editing the parenthesis [ Laugh- 
ter] into the Congressional Record no less 
than 13 times. 

Some Neelyisms: 

“Mr. President, Mr. Hoover in this let- 
ter to Senator Borah reaches the sublim- 
est height of epistolary humbuggery ever 
attained by man. [Laughter.]” 

“When Mr. Hoover dictated this mean- 
ingless epistle he was evidently as irri- 
table and belligerent as Thrasymachus 
was when, because of his inability to an- 
swer questions propounded by Socrates, 
he ill-naturedly accused the great philoso- 
pher of having ‘a stuffed nose’ and of not 
having used his handkerchief as frequently 
as decency demanded. [Laughter.]” 

“He [Mr. Hoover] is more exasperat- 
ingly evasive than the wicked wag whose 
sobbing young wife, when asked the cause 
of her grief, replied: ‘Every time I asked 
my husband if he likes my biscuits he 
tells me that I have beautiful eyes.’ 
[Laughter. ]” 

“Let Mr. Borah add: ‘Herbert, so far 
you have ignored this question. If you do 
not immediately answer it “yes” or “no,” 
the righteous wrath of vast multitudes of 
voters will wax hot against you and, like 
a great conflagration, consume you and 
your vaulting ambition on the floor of the 
Kansas City convention.’ [Laughter.]” 

“Mr. Hoover has spoken, or, rather, 
written ‘into the air.’ His trumpet has 
given an uncertain sound, a mere ambigu- 
ous squeak. [Laughter.]” 

“To Mr..Hoover’s effort to obtain a 
political delegation from the Vice Presi- 
dent’s Blue Heaven let us be as indiffer- 
ent as the backwoodsman who, when urged 


SENATOR NEELY 


. Spoke of a nose {Laughter]. 


to run to his cabin where a panther was 
fighting his mother-in-law, retorted, ‘Why 
should I care what happens to a panther?’ 
[| Laughter. |” 

“An appropriate epitaph for Mr. Hoov- 
er at the conclusion of his race in the 
State of Illinois: 

“Here lies the body of Mary Ann Proc- 
tor, 

“Who caught a cold and refused to doctor; 

“She could not stay, she had to go— 

“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow. [Laughter.]” 


—® 





Michigan’s Vandenberg 


Editor Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg of 
the Grand Rapids Herald, 44-year-old Re- 
publican, Mason, Shriner, Elk, Woodman, 
was appointed Senator from Michigan last 
week to succeed Woodbridge N. Ferris, 
75-year-old Democrat who died of pneu- 


monia last fortnight. Mr. Vandenberg , 


made the fifth journalist in the Upper 
House. Fellow Republican publishers to 
whom he can look from behind his horn- 
rimmed glasses for encouragement in his 
maiden speech are Cutting of New Mex- 
ico, Capper of Kansas, La Follette of 
Wisconsin. Senator-publisher Carter Glass 
of Virginia sits across the aisle among the 
Democrats. 

Though he was a friend and admirer 
of Woodrow Wilson, Editor-Senator Van- 
denberg’s Republicanism is thorough-go- 
ing. The Herald which he has edited for 
22 years is owned by onetime (1907-19) 
Senator William Alden Smith, oldtime 
G. O. P. stalwart. As an author, Mr. 
Vandenberg is best known for his Alex- 
ander Hamilton: The Greatest American. 

In appointing Senator Vandenberg, 
Governor Fred W. Green of Michigan 
stressed the advantage of youth as a quali- 
fication for the rough-and-tumble of life 
in Washington committee rooms. This was 
interpreted as a gentle explanation of why 
Joseph Warren Fordney, onetime (1899- 





1923) Michigan Representative, had been 
passed by. Mr. Fordney, whose massive 
girth and demeanor are well suited to his 
reputation as an Old Guardsman, is 74 
years old. 

ee 


“YVowre Another” 


There are three Robinsons—Joseph 
Taylor Robinson, senior Senator from 
Arkansas, Democratic leader; Theodore 
Douglas Robinson, nephew of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy; and Arthur R. Robinson, 
whom discredited Governor Jackson of 
Indiana chose out of his Klannish en- 
tourage in 1925 to fill out the term of the 
late Samuel M. Ralston as Indiana’s junior 
Senator. 

Of these three, the last and least, Indi- 
ana’s Robinson, has participated most ob- 
scurely in governing the U.S., until last 
fortnight. Then, thinking he saw a chance 
to drag the Democratic Party into the 
Oil Scandal, he stood up in the Senate and 
falsely imputed a relation with Oilman 
Sinclair to Governor Smith of New York. 
“Birds of a feather!” he jibed. Democrats 
soon stuffed Indiana’s own jailbirds and 
Klan feathers down Senator Robinson’s 
throat (Time, April 2). 

Last week he tried again, this time re- 
marking, with carefully prepared smirks 
and innuendos, that members of the Wil- 
son Cabinet had entered the employ of 
Oilmen Sinclair and Doheny after leaving 
office; that Senator Walsh had praised 
Oilman Doheny when the latter gave ad- 
vice on the legislation that made the Oil 
Scandal possible. 

“The ‘conspiracy’ was formed,” said 
Senator Robinson, “not at the Chicago 
convention in 1920 but in Washington, 
during the Wilson Administration, partici- 
pated in by high officials of that adminis- 
tration and aided and abetted by still 
other Democrats of high standing.” 
Senator Robinson pictured the late Frank- 
Jin K. Lane, onetime (1913-20) Secretary 
of the Interior, as “the originator of the 
proposal to lease naval oil lands to pri- 
vate interests to be exploited by them.” 

Virginia’s hard-working little Carter 
Glass, now in the Senate, was one of the 
late Mr. Lane’s closest friends and served 
with him in the Wilson €abinet. Now, at 
Senator Robinson’s remark, Senator Glass 
sprang up, storming: “Does the Senator 
mean to suggest that Franklin K. Lane 
ever accepted a bribe from Mr. Doheny? 
If he does then I denounce him here upon 
this floor as a slanderer!” 

Robinson: “I do not mean to reflect on 
Franklin K. Lane.” 

Glass: “Yes, that is exactly what the 
Senator means and the denial simply ac- 
centuates his moral turpitude in doing it.” 

Robinson: “. . . I think Franklin K. 
Lane bore a very high reputation . . . but 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
have not hesitated to go down into the 
tomb for Republicans who have passed 
away. . . . Democrats attempt to smear 
oil all over dead Republicans. But if we 
merely mention a man who perchance hap- 
pens to be a Democrat, then something is 
wrong: . ..” 

Glass: ‘The question here is, what does 
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the Senator mean by accusing Franklin K. 
Lane?” 

Robinson: “I am not charging him 
with bribery.” 

Glass: “The Senator is not doing it out- 
right. He is doing it by the meanest kind 
of insinuation.” 

Robinson: “In my judgment, it was a 
breach of the proprieties for all those 
Cabinet officers to go out and accept oil 
employment immediately after leaving 
the Cabinet.” 

Glass: “My judgment is that there is no 
kind of cowardice on this earth that is 
worse than an insinuation against an hon- 
est man who because he is dead, cannot 
defend his own character.” 

Senator Caraway of Arkansas: “I would 
like to inquire if the Senator from Indi- 
ana thinks they ought to have stayed in 
cffice and taken the employment?” 

Senator Robinson did not reply. Instead 
he left the floor and did not return until 
the end of a long, frigidly polite, painstak- 
ing speech by Senator Walsh who, with 
maps hung on the Senate walls to make it 
clearer, demonstrated that the oil laws 
and leases of the Wilson régime were exe- 
cuted to save the Navy’s oil in a field that 
was “leaking.” As everyone knows, the 
leases under the Harding régime took 
away from the U.S. naval oil fields that 
were intact. 

The public, of course, did not see Sen- 
ator Walsh’s maps nor hear his explana- 
tion. What would be popularly under- 
stood was that Senator Robinson had 
“smeared” the Democratic Party. Ac- 
curacy counts for little in politics. The 
Robinson speeches were something of a 
G. O. P. triumph. 

When parties triumph through one 
man’s work in Congress, his colleagues 
usually crowd around to shake his hand. 
That was a curious thing about the Rob- 
inson episode last week. When he sat 
down, when he went out, when he re- 
turned, observers noticed that no other 
Republicans went near him. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Eagles 


To Panama, where Peace-Dove Lind- 
bergh sprinkled goodwill three months ago, 
the War Department’s two chief eagles— 
Assistant Secretary of War F. Trubee 
Davison and Major-General James E. 
Fechet, Chief of Army Air Corps—last 
month flew to inspect the Canal’s defenses. 

Said Secretary Davison: “You can look 
at maps until the cows come home, but 

. we came down here expressly for the 
purpose of seeing.” 

They not only saw the Canal’s defenses, 
but saw them in action, in a “war game” 
last week. Eleven Navy bombing planes 
played “enemy” against 25 Army defense 
planes under a torrid blue sky and at 
night, under a tropic moon. The “defend- 
ers” won. Threatening cruisers and sub- 
marines were “sunk” by shore batteries. 
“Invaders” landed troops, sweated through 
miles of jungle, reached locks along the 
Canal, but were finally “captured and 
killed.” The Canal was saved. * 

Nevertheless, Eagles Davison and Fechet 


recommended doubling Panama’s air de- 
fenses. Perhaps to hasten the passage of 
appropriations, they abandoned their plan 
to fly home along Peace-Dove Lindbergh’s 
route through the Antilles. They returned 
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. did not “wait for the cows.” 


as they had gone down, in long hops of 
their Loening amphibians to Managua, 
Vera Cruz, Tampico, Brownsville, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

General Fechet is to the banner born. 
The fighting strain (French-Huguenot, not 
Irish) surges through Fechet blood. His 
uncle quit the U. S. Army after long serv- 
ice, irked with peace, and went to Egypt 
to fight. The nephew was elevated to the 
Air Service from the Cavalry where he 
won his spurs. Many a War and post-War 
flier was trained under his command at 
Scott, Carlstrom, Dorr and Kelly Fields. 
His brother officers still think he looks 
“like a Remington cavalryman.” “Take 
a good look at that fighting jaw,” say they. 


CORRUPTION 
Long, Long Trial 


(See front cover) 

Destiny is a strange thing. For some 
men it flows evenly, broadening like a riv- 
er. For others it expands like a gas. If 
the expansion is hurried there may be an 
explosion and a man’s career will settle to 
earth in floccules of soot. 

Harry Ford Sinclair, oilman, who last 
week faced trial, a second time and less 
hopefully, for criminal conspiracy to de- 
fraud the U. S., has learned a lot about 
Destiny. Sinclair is not yet 52 years old. 
He was born in Wheeling, W. Va. It is 
less than 25 years since he was first heard 
of in Wall Street and on Long Island as 
a wealthy young parvenu from the mid- 
western oilfields. It is not 30 years since 
he was the son of a village druggist in 
Kansas, a son who, when his father died, 
lacked the patience to keep the little busi- 
ness going. One day he came in from 
rabbit-hunting with a wound in his foot. 


He had shot himself. An insurance com- 
pany paid him $5,000 for the loss of a toe. 
Something told him where to put the 
money; not into the drug business, but 
into “mud sills,” the big logs men were 
using then in Kansas to bolster their oil 
derricks. 

Young Sinclair’s logs brought a profit. 
He sank the money in an Oklahoma oil 
pool and came out with $100,000. Soon 
he was a millionaire producer with prop- 
erties dotted all through the midwest, 
from southern Kansas to northern Texas. 
He would spot a place, buy or lease it, 
develop it, sell out and look for another 
place. He kept control of richest wells. 

In those early years, Harry Sinclair 
helped fix the standard type of U. S. oil- 
boom promoters. His energy was tre- 
mendous. His big smile and loud, harshly 
good-natured laugh would persuade strong 
men to work and inspire other gamblers’ 
confidence. But, if necessary, Harry Sin- 
clair could drive strong men to work and 
outsmart the money fellows. He was, and 
still is, as shrewd as they come in the 
whole shrewd oil game. His big laugh and 
heavy hand are the foils of a cunning 
mind. 

Not until 1916 did he start branching 
out from production into Oil’s subtler 
phases—transportation, refining, market- 
ing. He formed the Sinclair Oil & Refining 
Co. out of seven small enterprises and 
built his own pipe-line to the Great Lakes. 
In 1917 he formed the Sinclair Gulf Corp. 
with his own fleet of ships. While larger 
companies were getting War contracts, he, 
an alert independent, developed a Latin- 
American trade. In 1919 he let his friends 
in on various “ground floors” of the Sin- 
clair Consolidated Oil Corp., a towering 
organization of world-wide schemes. 

In the U. S., outside of oil, he was mak- 
ing his dominance felt by bucking the 
baseball business with a league of his own. 
The National and American leagues were 
too much for him, however, and his costly 
Federal League died in its 2nd year (1915). 
With racehorses he did better. He bought 
the services of famed Trainer Sam Hil- 
dreth and out of his Rancocas Stables, in 
1923, came Zev, world’s champion. He 
bought a yacht, a private car, a Fifth Ave- 
nue mansion, an estate at Great Neck, 
1. 1. 

The world-wide reach of Sinclair Con- 
solidated was flung out by the burly Des- 
tiny Man to Mexico, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Panama; to Angola, in Portuguese 
West Africa; to Russia. Sinclair’s tech- 
nique was to approach the government of 
a country with the fly-leaf of his check- 
book showing. “Men mumble but money 
talks,” is an old oil adage. He would ask 
for a franchise to prospect for petroleum. 
If he found some, the government could 
have it all, except for a million or so acres. 
Sinclair always got his acres along the 
coast, where his tank-ships could put in. 
The oil-fields he obtained this way soon 
brought Sinclair Consolidated’s holdings 
up to $380,000,000. At the same time, 
Sinclair learned how to handle govern- 
ments. 

Soon after President Harding was in- 
augurated, Sinclair was a frequent visitor 
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in Washington, D. C. He knew Edward 
Beale (‘Ned’) McLean, sportsman-pub- 
lisher of the Washington Post, and Harry 
Micajah Daugherty, the U. S. Attorney- 
General. He cultivated Albert Bacon Fall, 
whom he had known only casually as a 
Senator from New Mexico, but who how, 
in 1921, was Secretary of the Interior. 
Sinclair began to be invited to stay at the 
White House. 

President Harding’s favorite evening 
game was poker, but there came an eve- 
n.ng when President Harding had to think 
about Oil instead of drawing to a straight 
flush. Sinclair and another big oilman, 
Edward L. Doheny from the Pacific Coast, 
an old friend of Fall’s, were anxious for 
some leases on the naval oil reserves at 
Elk Hills, Calif., and the Teapot Dome in 
Natrona County, Wyo. To accommodate 
them, Secretary Fall and Edwin Denby, 
Secretary of the Navy, prepared an execu- 
tive order, transferring these reserves from 
the Navy to the Department of the In- 
terior. President Harding was_ badly 
worried, but he signed the orders. Then 
Fall signed the leases. “Well, I guess 
there'll be hell to pay,” said President 
Harding, “but these fellows seem to know 
what they are doing.” 

After receiving the Elk Hills lease, Oil- 
man Doheny loaned Fall $100,000 with- 
out security. Publisher McLean “went 
down the line” (i. e., acted as a blind) for 
this friendly transaction. 

As for Sinclair, he took Fall’s son-in- 
law, Mahlon T. Everhart, aboard his pri- 
vate car in the Washington railroad yards 
one night and handed over $198,000 in 
Liberty Bonds, supplementing this sum 
with $35,000 at his Manhattan office some 
days later. He was supposed to be buying 
a one-third interest in a run-down ranch 
of Fall’s at Tres Rios (Three Rivers), N. 
Mex. They were going to turn the ranch 
into a country-club. But no club eventu- 
ated. Fall used the money to pay off debts 
and improve the property. 

In 1922, the late Senator La Follette 
demanded a Senate investigation of the 
leases. President Harding covered his Sec- 
retaries with a long letter of explanation 
which Fall had prepared. ‘The policy de- 
cided upon and the subsequent acts have 
at all times had my entire approval,” said 
the President’s letter. But the inquiry 
went ahead and Senator Walsh of Mon- 
tana plunged undaunted into a truckload 
of documents which Fall delivered as evi- 
dence of his good faith. It took Senator 
Walsh a year and a half to digest the 
whole mass of documents. Six months 
before Walsh finished, Secretary Fall re- 
signed “to devote his time to his private 
interests.” Fall went abroad with Sinclair, 
receiving $10,000 for his expenses. 

Suits. Spurred by the Senate’s findings, 
the Department of Justice began five suits 
—two civil suits to void the Elk Hills and 
Teapot Dome leases; three criminal suits, 
charging Fall-and-Doheny and Fall-and- 
Sinclair with conspiracy to defraud, and 
Fall-and-Doheny with bribery. Last au- 
tumn, the last of the civil suits was set- 
tled. The U. S. recovered all its oil re- 
serves, plus improvements which the 
“tainted” lessees had to default. In the 


Fall-Doheny conspiracy case, a District of 
Columbia jury found the defendants not 
guilty. The Fall-Doheny bribery case has 
yet to be tried. 

When Fall and Sinclair went to trial 
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Men mumble ... money talks. 


last autumn, Sinclair or his friends hired 
Burns detectives to shadow the jury. At 
this they were caught and a mistrial was 
declared. Sinclair, earlier sentenced for 
contempt of the Senate, was sentenced to 
six months in jail for contempt of court. 
The present trial is a new version of last 
autumn’s mistrial, with Fall temporarily 
excused as a defendant on account of sick- 
ness. 

Plans. Long trials do not, however, a 
prison make, nor sentences a cage—not 
for Harry Ford Sinclair. The thousands 
of dollars of bail which keep him at large 
are scarcely pin-money for a man whose 
financial operations have been called 
“cosmic” by his admirers. Last week came 
reports that other oil companies, such as 
Standard of Indiana, with which Sinclair 
is closely affiliated, were buying control of 
Sinclair Consolidated. And Sinclair’s $500,- 
ooo town house in Manhattan went on the 
market last week. But underlings at the 
Sinclair office in Manhattan indignantly 
denied a rumor that Sinclair was retiring. 
A popular view in Wall Street was that 
the Sinclair holdings were to be “made re- 
spectable” through mergers and changed 
names. And if and when Harry Ford Sin- 
clair goes to jail, his obscure, presumably 
honest brother, E. W. Sinclair, will remain 
to look after his interests. 

New Testimony. Counsel for Sinclair, 
led by Daniel Thew Wright, last week 
journeyed to El Paso, Tex., to take the 
aged Fall’s testimony for the new trial. 
Atlee Pomerene, onetime (1911-23) U. S. 
Senator from Ohio and since 1924 one of 
the government’s special prosecutors, 
was there, too, to cross-examine the wit- 
ness. One of the first things Mr. Fall told 
was that the late J. W. Zevely, Sinclair’s 
personal attorney and the man for whom 


he named his famed racehorse ‘“‘Zev”’, con- 
ducted all the early negotiations for the 
Teapot lease. Then Sinclair went with 
Zevely to Fall’s office (according to Fall) 
and protested he would lose money the 
way the lease was drawn. In the end he 
signed it “reluctantly.” 

Mr. Fall also talked about his famed 
lie of 1923—his letter to the Senate say- 
ing that Publisher McLean and not Oilman 
Doheny had “loaned” him $100,000. He 
named Senator Reed Smoot, onetime Sen- 
ator Irvine L. Lenroot and a Harding Cab- 
inet Member as the persons who had ad- 
vised him to write the lying letter. Sena- 
tors Smoot and Lenroot were quick to 
deny having anything to do with the 
letter. 


With the new Sinclair trial impending, 
the Oil Scandal progressed on other fronts. 
@ Inquisitor Walsh propounded a ques- 
tion of legal ethics, suggesting that plump, 
dapper, white-haired Lawyer Martin W. 
Littleton might well resign as Sinclair’s 
lawyer. At Sinclair’s last trial, Lawyer 
Littleton said that Sinclair was in no wise 
connected with the Continental Trading 
Co., a mysterious, short-lived oil-trading 
company out of whose profits, transformed 
into Liberty Bonds, the G. O. P. is now 
known to have received $160,000 from 
Sinclair for its Harding campaign deficit. 
Unless Lawyer Littleton lied to the jury, 
which Inquisitor Walsh felt was unthink- 
able, Sinclair must have lied to his lawyer. 

“Meddlesome Matties! Scandal mon- 
gers!” replied Lawyer Littleton. 

@ Inquisitor Nye announced that his 
secretary, who was secretary to the late 
Senator Edwin F. Ladd of North Dakota, 
Senator Nye’s predecessor as chairman of 
the investigating committee, had told him 
how, when the Oil Scandal had just broken 
four years ago, Will H. Hays asked Sena- 
tor Ladd to meet him at the White House 
and then, during a taxi ride, tried to per- 
suade him to “call off” the inquiry. Sena- 
tor Ladd refused. 

@ Presumably acting on orders from Presi- 
dent Coolidge, the Department of Justice 
began an investigation of Sinclair’s lease 


*in the Salt Creek oilfields, adjacent to 


Teapot Dome. This lease, awarded on a 
royalty basis to Sinclair by Fall in 1922, 
was renewed last February by Secretary of 
the Interior Hubert Work, who explained 
to the Senate Public Lands Committee 
that it was “a good one for the Govern- 
ment.” 


HEROES 


Tyler vs. Lincoln 


The desks of Virginia’s House of Dele- 
gates blossomed with a small white pam- 
phlet one morning lately before the mem- 
bers began arriving for their daily session. 
The Speaker glanced at the copy on his 
own desk, read for a moment in astonish- 
ment, delivered a peremptory order. Pages 
hustled up and down the aisles confis- 
cating the leaflets, which were entitled: 

“Confederate Leaders and Other 
Citizens Request the House of Dele- 
gates to Repeal the Resolution of 
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Respect to Abraham Lincoln, the Bar- 
barian.” 

It was the sort of thing that is bound 
to happen every so often south of the 
Potomac, where old hearts still harbor a 
bitterness elsewhere forgotten. The in- 
cident summarily dealt with by the 
Speaker would have attracted small notice 
but for one factor: among the contribu- 
tors to the pamphlet was Lyon Gardiner 
Tyler. Onetime (1888-1919) President, 
now President Emeritus, of William and 
Mary College, Dr. Tyler is a son of John 
Tyler. John Tyler was tenth President of 
the U.S. Since the death of Robert Todd 
Lincoln (Time, Aug. 2, 1926), Dr. Tyler is 
the oldest living son of a U. S. President. 
That he should join in an attack on a 
President beside whom his father is his- 
torically a dwarf, was not without interest. 

Reason for Son Tyler’s anger at the 
memory of President Lincoin is not far 
to seek. President John Tyler entered the 
White House in 1841 upon the death of 
President William Henry Harrison, hero 
of Tippecanoe. His hand-me-down ad- 
ministration, unlike that of Calvin Cool- 
idge, contemporary prototype, was very 
unhappy. He had been placed upon the 
Whig ticket to catch Democratic votes 
in the South. His own Democratic ten- 
dencies, consistently displayed, made him 
hated by the party which he nominally 
headed. He retired from politics, embit- 
tered, when his term ended, and did not 
appear in public life again until the days 
of Secession, when he championed the 
Southern confederacy. 

The “resolution of respect” to which 
Son Tyler objected was passed in Febru- 
ary when the Virginia House of Delegates 
adjourned in honor of Lincoln’s Birthday. 
Dr. Tyler’s contribution to the pamphlet 
of protest was a letter written by him to 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch. It said: 

“T write with no purpose of challenging 
the motives of the members of the House 
or unduly criticizing their action. On the 
contrary; I feel certain that that body was 
largely influenced by the desire of showing 
that spirit of forgiveness and conciliation 
which are so honorable to human nature 
and characteristic of Christian forbearance 
and teaching. . . . Nevertheless, I think, 
with all due respect, the action of the 
House was a great mistake. There is such 
a thing as excess even in kindness... . 

“The resolution of the House appears 
based upon the idea that Lincoln would, 
if he had lived, have prevented the horrors 
of reconstruction.” Dr. Tyler advanced 
two reasons for doubting this: 1) the 
manner in which Lincoln waged war, in- 
volving the wholesale destruction of lives 
and property; 2) “the instability of his 
character, which made him incapable of 
standing up against any real opposition.” 

Other contributors to the pamphlet, 
which was edited by President Langbourne 
M. Williams of the Southern Churchman 
Publishing Co., were Sergeant Giles B. 
Cook of Matthews Courthouse, Va., only 
surviving member of General Lee’s staff, 
and G. W. B. Hale of Rocky Mount, Va. 
They indicted Lincoln on many a charge, 
including the following: 

That he was a “deep-grounded infidel.” 
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That “there was nothing abnormal in 
his career save his well-known heretical 
views on the authenticity of the Bible.” 

That he “grossly annulled the Constitu- 
tion.” 

That Lincoln’s admirers “have produced 
no special act of greatness performed per- 
sonally by him.” 

That he “adopted and favored a policy 
of exterminating the Southern people by 
the most cruel and merciless measures 
and means.” 

That he was shot by John Wilkes Booth 
because he had hanged a Confederate 
naval officer, John Y. Beall, “against all 
civilized rules of warfare.” 

That “by his misconduct and brutality 
in office he forfeited all right to respect 
from self-respecting, intelligent Southern- 


ers.” 
CRIME 
Killer Remus 


George Remus came to the U. S. from 
Germany at the age of four. He made 
himself a lawyer, specializing in divorce 
cases and defense of gangsters. Then he 
took up the bootlegging racket in Cincin- 
nati, became the richest U. S. ’legger, built 
himself a $1,000,000 mansion with a Gre- 
cian swimming pool, murdered his wife, 
Imogene. He conducted his own defense, 
insulted Prosecutor Charles Phelps Taft 
II in court, was found not guilty of mur- 
der on grounds of insanity (T1m_E, Jan. 2). 

Last week the District Court of Appeals 
at Lima, Ohio, decided that Killer Remus 
was sané, ordered him released from the 
asylum. The majority opinion handed 
down by Judges Phil M. Crow and Kent 
W. Hughes said: “We frankly say that if 
his [Remus’s] mental condition was at the 
time he committed the homicide as it was 
shown to be at the time of the trial before 
us, the verdict was a most flagrant and 
reprehensible outrage of judicial admini- 
stration which cannot be too strongly con- 
demned.” 


Judge Charles L. Justice dissented from 
this opinion. 

Said Killer Remus: “It’s wonderful. I 
knew they would believe me.” 

Unless Prosecutor Taft succeeds in ap- 
pealing the case, Killer Remus will go scot- 
free to dedicate the rest of his life, he 
says, ‘‘to stifling the insult to our statutes 
known as the National Prohibition Act.” 


RADIO 
“Opportunity for Service” 


If the larger radio interests were dis- 
pleased with the amendments Congress 
put into the Federal radio law last fort- 
night, they were better pleased by the 
Senate’s action last week in confirming all 
four of President Coolidge’s appointments 
to the revivified Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. 

The radio amendments require the 
Commission to effect “equitable” assign- 
ments of waves and wattages among the 
broadcasting stations, on a basis of popu- 
lation in five zones of the U. S. The effect 
may be to cut the franchises of the rich, 
long-established stations in the New York 
and Chicago zones to benefit Southern 
and lower-Midwestern stations. But the 
bill’s flexible language seemed to permit 
“borrowing” of unused waves and watt- 
ages among the zones. 

When the appointments came up for 
voting, there was a fight over only one 
name, that of Orestes H. Caldwell, the 
New York commissioner. Mr. Caldwell 
had been criticized for accepting a com- 
pensation fee of $7,000 per annum from 
his former employers, the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., for whom he edited Radio 
Retailing, to eke out his $10,000 salary 
on the commission. Also, Southerners 
and Westerners charged that he had dis- 
criminated in favor of the Radio Corp. of 
America, which operates stations flung 
from. Worcester, Mass. to Los Angeles. 
The fight over Mr. Caldwell’s reappoint- 
ment was sharp but he squeaked through 
by one vote, 36 to 35. 

The other newly confirmed Commis- 
sioners are Sam Pickard (Kansas), Harold 
A. La Fount (Utah), Ira E. Robinson 
(West Virginia). E. O. Sykes (Tennessee ) 
was sole member and acting chairman of 
the Commission while Congress debated 
its continued existence last month. 

Relieved by his reappointment, Com- 
missioner Caldwell issued a statement. “A 
tremendous opportunity for Service faces 
the Radio Commission,” said he. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
“Go to Hell” 


In Chicago the Incredible, the approach 
of April primaries brought about a recru- 
descence of the sort of things that have 
made the city world-infamous. Politicians 
hurled Chicago language of stunning cru- 
dity. Gangsters hurled Chicago ‘“pine- 
apples.” The Chicago press hurled its dis- 
gust in a manner suitable to mass circula- 
tions. 

Bombings. In Chicagoese, “pineapple” 
is a euphemism for an ugly, black, egg- 
shaped object known elsewhere as a 
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hand-grenade. Since the first of the year 
they have been utilized 21 times by 
racketeers angry for one reason or another 
with fellow racketeers, politicians, boot- 
leggers, gamblers. Last week “pineapples” 
exploded on the doorsteps of U. S. Senator 
Charles S. Deneen and Judge John A. 
Swanson. The results were mild for Chi- 
cago; no one was killed; only the fronts 
of two houses were blown to splinters. 

Then, four days later, a thing too big 
to be called a “pineapple” failed to ex- 
plode in the South Water Street market 
when wet snow snuffed out its sputtering 
fuse. It contained 17 sticks of dynamite, 
enough to wipe out an entire city block. 

Who did the above deeds and why re- 
mained a mystery—the usual Chicago 
bombing mystery. Posters were tacked on 
fences and poles throughout the city, ad- 
vertising $65,000 in rewards for informa- 
tion concerning the Deneen and Swanson 
pineapplers. Mayor William Hale (“Big 
Bill”) Thompson, State’s Attorney Crowe 
and others were sponsors of the rewards. 
Meanwhile, Chief of Police Michael 
Hughes reported: “It is almost impossible 
to trace bombers. There are 50 places in 
the city where dynamite can be purchased 
just as a person buys a package of ciga- 
rets.”’* 

Gang Angle. Bootleg gangsters hold 
Senator Deneen responsible for a recent 
attempt at Prohibition enforcement, in 
which raids were staged on eleven cabarets 
that considered themselves immune from 
such treatment. That may have inspired 
the bombing as well as the assassination 
of “Diamond Joe” Esposito, gangster, 
Deneen henchman of the 25th ward, flashy 
hero of Chicago’s Little Italy. Fortnight 
ago, “Diamond Joe” stood on a corner, 
five doors from his home, when an auto- 
mobile drove up to the curb. There was a 
rat-tat-tat and the automobile drove away, 
leaving 58 slugs in the body of “Diamond 
Joe.” He had a fine funeral. His coffin 
cost $5,000. Senator Deneen came from 
Washington to walk in the rain in a pro- 
=—" that stretched for a mile and a 

alf. 

Political Angle. No man in Chicago 
counts himself a politician of any repute 
until he has been pineappled or at least 
threatened. And no man is at present more 
entangled in Chicago politics than Senator 
Deneen. He is leader of the Republican 
faction that is fighting to oust the incum- 
bent administration of Mayor Thompson, 
State’s Attorney Crowe, Governor Len 
Small, plus Frank L. Smith who is again 
running for the seat in the U. S. Senate in 
which he was not permitted to sit. The 
“better element” and all the Chicago news- 
papers (except the two Hearst papers) say 
the Thompson-Crowe-Small-Smith faction 
is vile, vicious, responsible for Chicago’s 
maladies. But, curiously enough, the 
maligned fellows have a habit of winning 


*Later in the week, Chief of Police Hughes 
sent out 525 policemen in automobiles with 
orders to arrest not bombers, but U. S. Prohibi- 
tion agents. Said he: “Bring in the whole gang. 
We'll see whether these roughnecks from the 
East can shoot up Chicago and get away with 
it.” The reason for Chief of Police Hughes’ 
sudden activity was that a prohibition agent had 
shot and wounded one William Beatty, political 
worker for Mayor Thompson, in a saloon. 


elections. It does not matter that, in 1924, 
Mr. Crowe called his present ally, Mayor 
Thompson, “the worst political derelict 
pestering Chicago.” Nor does it matter 
that Senator Deneen was the good friend 
of Mr. Smith when the latter was trying 
to get into the Senate. Now Senator 
Deneen is supporting one Otis F. Glenn, 
the opponent of Mr. Smith for the vacant 
Senate seat. To oust Governor Small, 
Senator Deneen is grooming one Louis L. 
Emmerson. Everything will be settled at 
the Republican primaries on April to, if 
the pineapples permit. 

Things Said. The dynamite-play and 
the looming primaries caused a consider- 
able twitter of bald words. 

Alderman B. A. Cronson, supporter of 
the America First party, and Mayor 
Thompson: “Don’t -you worry, you guys, 
America First will be first on April ro 
without any pineapple days.” 

State’s Attorney Crowe: “Bombings 
have become a recognized method of cre- 
ating public sympathy and increasing the 
flow of revenues for reform or political 
purposes.” 

The Chicago Tribune published an edi- 
torial with the headline: 


MR. COOLIDGE LAMS MR. 
THOMPSON ON THE SNOOT 

The editorial went on to say: “Citizens 
may be in doubt whether some supporters 
of Senator Deneen and Judge Swanson 
blew up their homes to elect their tickets, 
as Mr. Thompson and State’s Attorney 
Crowe contend, or whether supporters of 
Mr. Thompson and Mr. Crowe blew up 
Mr. Deneen’s house and Judge Swanson’s 
house to elect the ticket of Mr. Thomp- 
son and Mr. Crowe. This is indeed a puz- 
zle and a bewilderment, at this writing not 
near a solution. But it is nothing to the 
spectacle of Mr. Coolidge’s gunmen com- 
ing in from Washington to put all the 
works on Mr. Thompson’s friends, to ad- 
vance the cause of Wet America First 
and the Draft Coolidge cause. Credulity 
can get a crick in the neck even in Chi- 
cago politics.” 

Mayor Thompson: “The Tribune can go 
to hell!” 


The Solution. Forget trouble and have 
a few parades, was Mayor Thompson’s 
solution of the Chicago frenzy. He called 
together representatives of 50 improve- 
ment organizations and business clubs, ex- 
plained to them his plan of a big-improve- 
ment - parade - every - other - week until 
Christmas. Said he: “Holding parades is 
the only way we can attract the attention 
of the public to what we are doing. The 
papers never boost us; they always lie.” 

Concerning crime, the fat Mayor said, 
as he relaxed in bedroom slippers and 
short-sleeved, open-necked sport shirt in 
his hotel suite: “Sure, we have crime here. 
We always will have crime. Chicago is 
just like any other big city. You can get 
a man’s arm broken for so much, a leg for 
so much, or beaten up for so much. Just 
like New York or any other big city— 
excepting we print our crime here and they 
don’t.” 

“Better Element.” Rich people made 
such remarks as “No one one knows has 
been shot.”. 


Invitation 


Than John W. Davis there has never 
been a suaver U.S. Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s. Than John W. Davis 
there has seldom been a more aristocratic 
Democratic nominee for President. Than 
John W. Davis few men have ever received 
a longer social invitation by telegraph. It 
came to his Manhattan home last week 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, whither he was 
planning to go to plead a lawsuit. It 
contained some 400 words, among which 
were: 

“Mrs. Franklin Alter Jr. and myself 
[ Mr. Alter] would be more than delighted 
to have you and Mrs. Davis as our house 
guests during the period that you are in 
Cincinnati. We would deem it a high 
honor to house such distinguished and pop- 
ular people. You, with your magnetic per- 
sonality and brilliant attainments, your 
devoted wife with her charm of manner 
and her most beautiful personality, which 
has endeared Lerself to all with whom she 
has come in contact, and making her so- 
ciety irresistible. . . . We have a very at- 
tractive and beautiful home, the house 
being surrounded by beautiful grounds, 
artistically laid out and not wishing to 
boast, it is considered one of the show 
places of the Cincinnati suburbs, located 
on a most beautiful street, 3006 Fair- 
field Avenue, East Walnut Hills. 
Hoping to receive a favorable reply. . 
(signed) Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Alter Jr. ” 

Mr, Davis’ reply was not published. 


Drunk 


James M. Cox Jr., Yale student, son 
of James Middleton Cox, thrice Governor 
of Ohio (1913-15, 1917-19, 1919-21) and 
defeated Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency in 1920, drove his automobile 
up Fifth Avenue, in Manhattan. So rapid- 
ly did he drive, with such reckless daring, 
that he hit one Peter Lorenzo, a laborer, 
and knocked him into the air. Policemen 
gave chase to James M. Cox Jr., for he 
did not slack his pace. They fired re- 
volvers into the air and at the fugitive. 
Dodging and twisting through the traffic, 
James Cox hurtled through Manhattan, 
ignoring all traffic signals, deaf to the 
cries of spectators and the reports of the 
police pistols. At last, thinking he had 
eluded his pursuers, James Cox stopped 
his car at the entrance to the Biltmore 
Hotel, leaped out, tripped on the curb, 
staggered into a heap on the pavement, 
and cut his forehead. A policeman leaped 
upon him, secured a doctor to sew up the 
cut. The doctor, after a look at James 
M. Cox Jr., said that he was drunk. 

Going to help his brother, John W. Cox, 
21, Harvard student, insisted upon riding 
in the club car of a Boston-to-New York 
train, although he lacked money for the 
Pullman fare. The conductor tried to oust 
him. John W. Cox protested and, accord- 
ing to the conductor, became abusive. 
John W. Cox was removed from the 
train and jailed overnight in Pelham, N. Y. 

Moralists moralized about the tempta- 
tions of political immunity with which the 
offspring of potent politicians must have 
to contend. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Death took One 


The King-Emperor moved three chess- 
men upon the board of State, and in a 
flash one was taken by an unseen player, 
Death. The coincidence, startling, roused 
keen interest in the three august chess- 
men: 

Lord Cave. Lying invalid in his Somer- 
setshire home of Burnham-on-Sea, George 
Viscount Cave, 72, felt his strength defi- 
nitely impaired, last week, and executed in 
good time his resignation as Lord High 
Chancellor. The incumbent of this office 
is the highest civil subject in the land out- 
side the royal family. He keeps the King’s 
conscience, sits on the Woolsack as 
Speaker of the House of Lords, surmounts 
the pyramid of English judges, partakes of 
membership in the Cabinet, and performs 
such chores as standing guardian of all 
infants and lunatics. 

The King-Emperor, upon receiving the 
resignation of Viscount Cave, and being, 
doubtless aware of his critical condition, 
promptly elevated him to the rank of Earl. 
His charm, straight-forwardness, and sin- 
gularly active common sense were recalled 
as men ran over a few of the great offices 
which he has held: Attorney General to 
Edward of Wales (1914-15), Solicitor 
General (1915-16), Home Secretary 
(1916-19) and, since 1924, Lord High 
Chancellor. 

Most lamentably the effects of an ab- 
dominal operation brought Death to Earl 
Cave last week after he had enjoyed his 
new title for less than a day. Of him the 
London Times said with a justice finer than 
eulogy, “Although he cannot be reckoned 
among the greatest in the long, brilliant roll 
of Lord High Chancellors of England, he 
must rank as a sound lawyer. . . . None 
excelled him in . . . sanity of judgment.” 

Sir Douglas Hogg. Someone must 
always be Lord High Chancellor, but to 
have chosen a new one fit to rank “among 
the greatest,” last week, would probably 
have meant returning to the Woolsack the 
brilliant Earl of Birkenhead, who sat there- 
on during 1919-22, but is now Secretary of 
State for India. Patently Lord Birkenhead 
does not want to impair his chances of per- 
haps someday becoming Prime Minister by 
again withdrawing from the hot arena of 
politics to the lofty precincts of the Lord 
High Chancellor. Therefore, last week, 
His Majesty was “advised” by the Bald- 
win Cabinet to call to the Lord High 
Chancellorship another “sound lawyer,” 
Attorney General Sir Douglas McGarel 
Hogg. But Sir Douglas is much more than 
a sound lawyer with a greater legal earn- 
ing power than any Britisher except Sir 
John Simon. 

He is a powerful parliamentary debater. 
He has earned his reward, especially of 
late, by tirelessly conducting the defense 
of the Cabinet before the House of Com- 
mons on a multiplicity of bills and issues 
which must have kept him slaving over the 
preparation of his speeches through many 
a night. Withal, rubicund Sir Douglas 
Hogg, who greatly resembles Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Winston Churchill, has kept 


his cheeks pink, his temper cool, his jokes 
fresh, his judgment sound. 

His Majesty, before graciously appoint- 
ing Sir Douglas as Lord High Chancellor 
last week, thoughtfully created him a 
baronet. Thus his title of “Sir” becomes 
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THE Lorp H1icGH CHANCELLOR 


Cheeks pink, jokes fresh, temper cool. 


hereditary, and he will rank above knights 
though below barons. 

Sir Thomas Inskip. The third chess- 
man to be moved, last week, is also a 
“sound lawyer” and has been Solicitor 
General since 1924. He, Sir Thomas 
Walker Hobart Inskip, succeeded Sir 
Douglas Hogg as Attorney General. An 
expert on Admiralty law and a seasoned 
Parliamentarian, Sir Thomas will now bear 
for the Cabinet many a brunt. 


The climax of His Majesty’s congenial 
labors of last week came on the 28th birth- 
day of his third son, Prince Henry, whom 
he then and there created Baron Culloden, 
Earl of Ulster and Duke of Gloucester 
—a tidy birthday gift. 

On a recent visit to the House of Lords, 
Prince Henry sat in the visitors’ gallery 
because he was not then a “peer.” As a 
Baron-Earl-Duke he will have access to 
the floor of the House. 





° 


Admiral’s Oaths 


The glittering pageant of an Admiralty 
Court-martial unfolded, last week, upon 
His Majesty’s aircraft carrier Eagle as she 
rode at anchor, huge, grim and ominous, 
in the harbor of Gibraltar. 

From the shore came eight pinnaces, 
carrying eight captains, all in full dress 
uniform, who were piped aboard the Eagle 
with traditional honor. They were the 
Court. They sat down to give judgment, 
without removing their imposing cocked 
hats. With portentous gravity they took 
into custody the sword of the accused. . . . 


And what was all this about? What high 





crime or mighty treason loomed? A man 
from Mars would have laughed to learn 
that the whole impressive pother sprang 
from a few oaths and reprimands uttered 
by peppery Rear Admiral Bernard St. 
George Collard (Time, March 26). 

The accused was Commander Henry 
Martin Daniel. As a subordinate of Rear 
Admiral Collard aboard the flagship Royal 
Oak, he is charged with making known to 
brother officers complaints against the con- 
duct of Rear Admiral Collard which were 
embodied in a letter written by Captain 
K. G. B. Dewar of the Royal Oak to 
superior naval officials. The act of making 
known the contents of this secret letter laid 
open Commander Daniel to the grave, 
technical charge of “subverting discipline 
by bringing a superior officer into con- 
tempt.” 

The chief sensation of the trial, last 
week, was the reading of the fatal letter. 
Captain Dewar had written: 

“On January 12 Admiral Collard threat- 
ened me in the presence of several guests, 
that if I did not make Commander Daniel 
do his duty in introducing people to each 
other at a dance he would make him do it. 
I thought his complaint unjustified and his 
manner of address improper. 

“Later in the evening Admiral Collard 
sent for Commander Daniel and ordered 
him to clear the Marine Band off the 
quarter deck. Rear Admiral Collard abused 
the bandmaster in front of the whole band. 

“The Admiral said he never heard such 
a bloody noise in his life, and the band- 
master must be sent to him, as he would 
not have a ‘b-----’ like that on his ship. 
These remarks were heard by several 
guests. 

“Despite the unreasonableness of Ad- 
miral Collard’s request, the band was dis- 
missed and a jazz band summoned. The 
attack on the bandmaster caused great dis- 
satisfaction among the lower deck and 
intense indignation among the officers or- 
ganizing the dance.” 

When Rear Admiral Collard was called 
upon to give his version of the incidents 
described he gruffed: “. . . Commander 
Daniel should have made proper introduc- 
tions at the dance... disgraceful to 
have so many ladies sitting out the dances 
without partners. . . . 

“The band was playing abominably. 
. . . I spoke to the bandmaster in the sight 
of other persons but not in their hearing. 


Citizens of the U. S. learned with in- 
terest that the defense of Commander 
Daniel would be carried out by onetime 
Assistant Attorney General of Massachu- 
setts Day Kimball. Last week he, not yet 
accustomed to the heavy wig worn by 
British barristers, sweated excessively in 
the balmy air of Gibraltar. 


FRANCE 
Bean Bag 


Foreign Minister Aristide Briand of 
France wants to sign a two-power treaty 
“outlawing war’ between his country and 
the U. S. Secretary of State Frank Bill- 
ings Kellogg insists that the treaty be a 
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multi-power affair “renouncing war as an 
instrument of national policy.” Out of 
the clash of these two concepts has come 
a nine-month long game of diplomatic 
bean bag (Time, July 4, 1927). Last week 
M. Aristide Briand sent one more note to 
Washington from which it appeared that 
the French position is now, in substance, 
as follows: 

1) Great Britain, Italy, Germany and 
Japan should be invited to state whether 
they would adhere to the formula of a 
multi-power treaty which should be sub- 
mitted to them by the U.S. and France. 

2) Negotiations looking to the drafting 
of such a treaty formula should continue 
between the U.S. and France until one 
agreeable to both is evolved. 

3) France now postulates that: “In a 
general way the obligations of the new 
pact should not be substituted for, or prej- 
udice in any way, previous obligations 
contained in international instruments, 
such as the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, the Locarno agreements or 
treaties guaranteeing neutrality whose 
character and scope cannot be modified 
thereby.” 

4) The initiative of proposing a treaty 
formula which would meet these and other 
reservations embodied in the French note 
last week, is left to the U.S. State De- 
partment. 

At Washington last week Secretary Kel- 
logg dourly intimated that all the French 
reservations could not be met, but added 
with an air of quiet determination that 
the State Department would proceed with 
the negotiations in a patient and concilia- 
tory spirit. 





Papal Thunder 


The aged Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, 
Louis Ernest Dubois, rolled out’ excom- 
municatory thunders last week. He men- 
aced that famed tragi-comic group of 
Roman Catholics who never cease their 
efforts to restore the French Royal House 
of Bourbon and who rally ’round an incor- 
rigible news organ called L’Action Fran- 
caise (TIME, June 13, et seq.). 

By order of Pope Pius XI, all the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of France joined with 
Cardinal Dubois, last week, in signing an 
ordinance which will keep all persons affili- 
ated with L’Action Francaise excommuni- 
cated until they renounce their affiliation. 

This extremely severe discipline was 
meted out by the Supreme Pontiff in an 
effort to stop the famed editors of L’Action 
Francaise, Mr. Léon Daudet and Charles 
Maurras, from trading upon the prestige of 
Catholicism in order to gain Royalist sup- 
porters. This they have done by spreading 
a perverted doctrine, namely that Cathol- 
icism—which has so often upheld a stum- 
bling royal house—should at this date es- 
pouse the lost cause of the Most Catholic 
House of Bourbon. 

Such mad and quixotic propaganda is 
particularly obnoxious to the Holy See be- 
cause it strains the proverbially good rela- 
tions existing between shrewd, sleepy-eyed 
Foreign Minister Aristide Briand of the 
French Republic and suave, far-sighted 
Pietro Cardinal Gasparri, the Papal Secre- 
tary of State. These two statesmen were 











GIACINTO Motta 


“We must mix white coal with black.” 
(See col. 3) 


in perfect accord, some months ago, when 
L’ Action Francaise and all other works of 
its editors were placed on the Catholic 
Index Expurgatorius. Still more were they 
in accord, last week, when the dread weap- 
on of excommunication was drawn against 
the incorrigible Royalists. 

Despatches from Paris told that the 
stand taken by the Papacy has already 
shorn Editors Daudet and Maurras of 
perhaps half their Roman Catholic sup- 
porters. For example, the smart, swagger 
group of young Royalist bravos who used 
to be known as Les Camelots du Roi, “The 
King’s Newsboys,” because they sold 
copies of L’Action Francaise have deserted 
in numbers approaching a stampede. 

The more orthodox deserters have es- 
poused a definitely anti-Royalist weekly La 
Vie Catholique and now hawk it in the 
old fashion, but style themselves by a new 
title, Les Pages du Pape, “The Pages of 
the Pope.” ‘ 

Over all these flighty, inconsequential 
doings Excommunicator Cardinal Dubois 
brooded with troubled dignity last week. 
He is a prelate in high favor with the rich 
Anglo-U. S. Catholics of Paris, and he won 
the general gratitude of Frenchmen dur- 
ing the War by tireless organizing of effi- 
cient charities. As a matter of personal 
taste and sympathy Cardinal Dubois is 
known to have a penchant for the Royal- 
ists, among whom he has numerous close 
friends. As Cardinal and Archbishop, how- 
ever, his duty was clear, last week, and he 
obeyed the Pope’s orders to excommuni- 
cate with promptness and despatch. 


GERMANY 
Reichstag Rises 


Last week Deputies of the Reichstag: 
@ Passed the 10,000,000,000 mark budget 
(Time, Jan. 30). 

@ = Passed incidentally the bill providing 
that a 10,000-ton cruiser shall be con- 
structed at a cost of 80,000,000 marks, to 


become, in popular parlance “Germany’s 
one battle ship.” 

@ Dissolved and dispersed throughout 
the Reich to begin campaigning for the 
general election of May 20. 


ITALY 
Money for Power 


One hundred potent citizens of Milan— 
bankers, industrialists and men of science 
—sat down to luncheon, with a U.S. guest 
of honor who piqued their curiosity. He 
was, they understood, a financier whose 
unusual hobby is to acquire control of 
clean, smart, pedigreed industries. At 
present Mr. Aldred and his associates are 
the bankers for the firms which pro- 
duce razors stamped “Gillette,” silver- 
ware with the venerable. Manhattan hall 
mark “Gorham,” and U.S.-made motor 
cars bearing the nameplate “Rolls-Royce.” 
Clearly this guest, this Signor John E. 
Aldred, was worthy of Italian observation. 
Especially so, because today the Manhat- 
tan financial house of J. E. Aldred is 
handling issues of dollar bonds totalling 
some $30,000,000, on the basis of which 
extensive expansion of the Italian hydro- 
electric industry is taking place. 


To sense the projects envisioned before 
the luncheon in Milan, last week, interest- 
ed observers turned to a report on the 
Italian hydro-electric industry which was 
issued recently by Signor Giacinto Motta, 
managing director of the great firm which 
produces 30% of the electricity used by 
Italians, namely the Edison General Ital- 
ian Electric Co. of Milan. Brisk and ex- 
plicit, Signor Motta keynotes thus: 

1) Italian current consumption has 
doubled within the past seven years, and 
now stands at an annual consumption of 
some eight thousand millions of kilowatt 
hours.* 

2) The total investment made thus far 

in Italian hydro-electric companies is 
roughly eguivalent to half a billion dol- 
lars, a sum which would have to be 
doubled to attain “utilization of all Italy’s 
hydro-electric resources.” 
. 3) The new power plants must include 
not only hydro-electric but steam-driven 
generators. “We must mix the white coal 
[water power] with the black coal |ther- 
mic power],’ declares Signor Motta, 
“lto] make up for the deficiency of water 
power in years of minimum rain fall.” 

4) The Italian electrical industry is 
grouped about 12 major holding corpo- 
rations, of which the Edison Company of 
Signor Motta in Milan is the largest, with 
the Hydro-Electric Company of Piedmont 
second and producing 17% of Italy’s elec- 
tric power. 


Since the above facts were soundly be- 
fore the too luncheon auditors of Finan- 
cier Aldred, in Milan last week, they dis- 
played a rational approval of his address 
covering Italo-U.S. co-operation in de- 
veloping Italian power potentialities. 

Naturally Mr. Aldred did not stress 


*A kilowatt hour equals 1,000 watt hours. 
For example, an ordinary 50 watt lamp bulb 
consumes one kilowatt hour of electric energy 
for every 20 hours of burning. 
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that his great competitor in the placing of 
Italian electric power securities is the 
house of Blair & Co., of Manhattan, who 
are handling more than $50,000,000 of 
such paper. 

The Aldred interests are notably foster- 
ing a $10,000,000 bond issue for the Edi- 
son company of Milan and a $6,000,000 
issue for the Adamello General Electric 
Co. operating throughout Lombardy. Not 
thus concentrated in Northern Italy are 
the operations of Blair & Co. who are 
financing a whole series of companies in 
Northern, Central and Southern Italy. 
Most notable, of course, is their issue for 
the Hydro-Electric Company of Pied- 
mont, the S. I. P. (Societa Idroelettrica 
Peidmonte), famed because it is con- 
trolled by JI Duce’s Finance Minister 
Count Giuseppe Volpi. 





Papal Lightning 


Stubborn correspondents have insisted, 
for some months, that the “Roman Ques- 
tion” would be solved during 1928. In 
imagination they have fairly hustled the 
“Prisoner of the Vatican” out of his retire- 
ment and into a concordat with his erst- 
while “Jailers,” King Vittorio Emanuele 
and Prime Minister Benito Mussolini. 
Rumors to this effect were cabled last 
month, in extenso, even by respected Sal- 
vatore Cortesi, who has served the Asso- 
ciated Press in Rome for 25 years. Mean- 
while observers of poised judgment could 
only point out (Time, Feb. 13) certain 
sufficient indications that no such happy 
event was germinating. They quoted, for 
example, the continued expositions of 
Benito Mussolini’s real attitude set forth 
by his trusted brother Arnaldo Mussolini, 
who declared: “A solution of the differ- 
ences between the Roman Church and the 
Italian State will be impossible for another 
half century.” 

Last week the strained situation thus in- 
dicated led finally to an overt and acri- 
monious- interchange of statements by His 
Holiness and // Duce. When the lightning 
of their irritation had cleared the air, all 
hopes for a settlement of the Roman Ques- 
tion, this year, had gone glimmering. 





The Supreme Pontiff’s outburst came 
after a Centrist Catholic political rally had 
assembled at Rome, last week, and adopted 
a resolution pledging loyalty to the Papacy 
and the State in the same breath. Further, 
the Centrist convention waited upon // 
Duce but sought no audience with His 
Holiness. Further still, they resolved: 
“The identity, ideals, and views of the 
Centrists are identical with those of Fas- 
cism.” 

Clearly it was high time for Achille 
Ambrogio Damiano Ratti, Pope Pius XI, 
to speak out. Addressing the Diocesan 
Board of Rome, he prefaced his remarks 
thus: “Sad, beloved Sons, are the “things 
we come to tell you.” 

Launching into his oration, he declared: 
“Incompetency on the part of speakers 
at the Centrist Catholic convention is 
easily seen from the fact of their putting 
on the same footing and attributing the 
same right to the despoiled Holy See and 





— 





CARDINAL DvuBOIS 
He excommunicated. 


the State responsible for this spoliation.” 

Broadening his discourse, Pope Pius 
then arraigned the State for rearing the 
Italian children of today in schools and 
youth organizations which are becoming 
progressively less Christian and more 
purely Fascist. 

His Holiness charged the existence of 
“a complete [Fascist] plan tending to a 
veritable monopoly of juvenile education, 
not only physical, but moral and spiritual.” 

The educative methods of these Fas- 
cistized schools and organizations, con- 
cluded the Supreme Pontiff scathingly 
“often show contradiction or ignorance of 
the most elemental and most noteworthy 
pedagogic principles.” 

The immediate reply of Signor Musso- 
lini to this frontal attack was a speech to 
his Cabinet Council in which he said that 
“If the State does not accept ... the 
duty . . . of integral preparation of future 
citizens . . . it purely and simply gambles 
away its right to existence.” 

The second thrust of J) Duce was to 
issue a decree suppressing the Catholic 
Boy Scouts and all other youth organiza- 
tions not directly Fascist. 


Pope and Premier had thus exchanged 
blows making their estrangement absolute. 
But the question arose, “Who counseled 
His Holiness to flay Fascismo?” For answer 
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CARDINAL PIFFL 
He communicated. 


observers looked well upon Pietro Cardi- 
nal Gasparri, famed Papal Secretary of 
State. At him a jumpy Protestant might 
well point a finger and cry, “Papist!” 
He is of heavy, compact, menacing build, 
and his great eyebrows have that peculiar 
upward and outward tilt with which most 
sculptors have endowed the Prince of 
Darkness. 

Cardinal Gasparri, Prince of the Church, 
is of course a “Papist” in only the most 
enlightened and suavest sense. His Policy 
is to keep on the best possible terms with 
Christian governments outside of Italy and 
to wear down the resistance of succeeding 
Italian régimes to the Pope’s claims of 
temporal sovereignty. Upon this point, 
Osservatore Romano, organ of the Vatican, 
declared last fall that His Holiness claims: 
“Liberty and independence, not only real 
and perfect, but also manifest to the faith- 
ful of the whole world.” 

As Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Gasparri was believed, last week, to have 
taken a bold step. This was to arrange an 
audience with the Pope for Gustav Cardi- 
nal Piffl of Austria (Time, May 2) in the 
course of which His Holiness allegedly 
said: “This you will please tell all Catho- 
lics, I am not free and the relation between 
the Church and State in Italy today is 
exactly the same as on Sept. 20, 1870. 
We will do all possible in the future, and 
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NOTABLE ADVANCEMENT IN INDUSTRY 











CERAMICS 
Ancient Industry Modernized 


One of civilized man’s first accomplish- 
ments was the making of pottery. Whether 
in King Tut’s tomb or the ruins of Carth- 
age, in ancient Chinese lore or the remains 
of primitive races in America, evidences are 
found of man’s working with clay. Crude 
indeed were the early methods employed, 
but steadily improved through the centuries 
until the modelling and firing of clay became 
afine art. And yet, after all these centuries 
of progress, it remained for this day of 





RUINS 
“Fire destroying one of its old plants’’ 


industrial efficiency and inventiveness to 
witness the revolutionary change from the 
old beehive kiln to the continuous tunnel 
kiln. 

Modern straight line production meth- 
ods in an industry that is older than his- 
tory — what finer demonstration could be 
found of the progressive spirit of American 
business ? 

Instead of laboriously loading the kilns, 
firing and burning for several days, then 
waiting for cooling, and finally unloading, 
only to repeat the process over and over 
again. . . now the loaded cars go in at 
one end of the tunnel kiln and come out at 
the other in a continuous line. 

What if complete new plants and equip- 
ment are required? Savings in time, labor, 
fuel—also improved quality of the ware 
through better control of heat, more than 
offset the investment. 


AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 





In Step with Progress 


Notable in the vanguard of this move- 
ment are three great plants within a radius 
of 60 miles. At Newell, W. Va., last fall 


was completed a new plant for the Homer 





“ . . . from the old beehive kiln ”” 


Laughlin China Company, which is already 
producing 60,000 pieces a day. 

At Zanesville, Ohio, the S. A. Weller 
Company, maker of fine pottery, is getting 
into its accelerated stride in a new modern 
plant, just completed this winter. Fire 
destroying one of its old plants was the 
urgent cause for building a new plant and 
getting it ready for immediate occupancy, 
regardless of weather conditions. 

The Shenango Pottery Company, New 
Castle, Pa., producer of the beautiful china 
which bears the name Shenango with the 
trademark of the Indian potter, will shortly 
begin production in a modern plant which 
has just been finished, also using tunnel kiln. 


Engineer and Builder 


The Austin Company built all three of 
these plants—designed two of them. Inter- 
esting facts in connection with these pro- 
jects were numerous, for instance: 


In one plant Austin installed a system for 
reclaiming waste heat from the kilns, suffi- 
cient to heat the plant and to supply the 
drying rooms. 

Site of another plant was discovered by 
Austin to contain quicksand, unforeseen by 
owner. Borings were made and 471 piles 
sunk, average length 27 feet. Work was 
impeded by flood, snow, zero weather, but 
carried on right through the winter to 
completion. 

Austin’s experience in designing and 
building hundreds of modern plants for 
America’s industrial leaders . . nation- 
wide organization of trained engineers 
and construction men . - unusual facil- 
ities in materials and equipment, make 
possible the unique service known as The 
Austin Method. 





“ 


. . . to the continuous tunnel kiln.”’ 


Austin handles the complete project, de- 
sign, construction, and equipment. . . 
guarantees in advance low total cost, com- 
pletion within a specified short time, high 
quality throughout. 

For information, approximate costs, pre- 
liminary layouts, on a plant project of any 
type or size, wire, phone the nearest Austin 
office or send the memo below. A copy of 
the ‘“‘Austin Book of Buildings” will be 
sent on request. 





NEW PLANT OF S, A. WELLER Co., ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


“ec 


. . ready for immediate occupancy. 
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PARIS 


... and all that lies at the 
other end of “the Longest 
Gangplank in theWorld”... 


F YOU haven’t been in Paris 

for a year... even for six 

months... the edge is off your 

knowledge of the world.«~w 
You’ve rusted a bit.~~ You aren’t 
your most brilliant.2You miss 
the stimulating atmosphere. . . 
mental and physical...the subtle 
French viewpoint ...don’t post- 
pone finding them a minute longer 
than is necessary...take them in 
France afloat as you sail toward 
Franceashore.o~Makeyour reser- 
vations now on your favorite 
amongthe WeeklyExpress Liners, 
“Tle de France”, “Paris” or“France’’. 
e~You’re in the world’s pleasure 
capital the minute you cross‘‘the 
longest gangplank in the world” 
at the New York pier.o~Fastest 
and mostdirectservicetoLondon. 
ewAt Le Havre de Paris... no 
transferring to tenders ...simply 
another gangplank . . . a waiting 
boat-train . . . three hours, Paris. 


Trench fine 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent, 
or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 
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we will also pray. But we must at the 
same time be prepared to see even worse 
conditions before we see better.” 

If the words of Pope Pius were correctly 
quoted, they authorized Cardinal Piffl to 
communicate them discreetly to the press. 
This—there is good reason to believe—he 
did, making use of a correspondent who 
is attached to the Austrian Legation in 
Rome. 

Even without such confirmation, how- 
ever, it was abundantly clear, last week, 
that pallid, spectacled Pope Pius and 
swarthy, vigorous Cardinal Gasparri are 
now as one in their convictions that the 
Roman Question cannot be settled in 1928. 





Rothermere on Mussolini 


Swift coursing news must be speeded 
onto paper by a lightning, decisive mind. 
Necessarily the titans of newspaperdom 
have been dictators—James Gordon Ben- 
nett, Joseph Pulitzer, Viscount Northcliffe. 
These men had no time, in business mo- 
ments, for Democracy or its delays. They 
are dead, but their dynamic Shades must 
have approved, last week, when that 
trampler upon Democracy, Signor Benito 
Mussolini,* was impetuously championed 
in the London Daily Mail by its owner, 
Lord Rothermere, brother and successor 
to the late Lord Northcliffe. 

No sooner had // Duce entertained Har- 
old Sidney Harmsworth, Viscount Rother- 
mere, in audience, at Rome last week, than 
His Lordship rushed to cable the Daily 
Mail, over his personal signature, and with 
an abrupt, excited opening paragraph, as 
follows: 

““As you can see for yourself, the 
Fascist régime is unshakable.’ 

“These emphatic words, spoken to me 
by Signor Mussolini during my visit here, 
deserve the attention of the public. 

“They are no idle boast. It is five and 
a half years this month since Mussolini 
seized personal responsibility for his coun- 
try’s fortunes by his dramatic ‘march on 
Rome’ in October 1922. 

“To most northern minds that enter- 
prise seemed at first no more than a des- 
perate incident in Italy’s impending col- 
lapse into Bolshevism. 

“The Italian nation virtually was at 
civil war. Railways, postal and telegraphic 
services ... were hopelessly disorgan- 
ized. Industry had been paralyzed for sev- 
eral years by revolutionary strikes. The 
government had lost all effective author- 
ity. Parliament was a feeble confusion of 
conflicting cliques. 

“This was a supreme crisis not only for 
Italy but for Europe... . 

“Our escape from so great a danger we 
owe to Mussolini alone... . 

“There can be no doubt as to the ver- 
dict of future generations on his achieve- 
ment. He is the greatest figure of our age.” 

Although none could doubt the sincer- 
ity of bull-necked, forthright Lord Roth- 
ermere, persons of active memory recalled 
that while Signor Mussolini officially 
founded the Fascist movement in March 
1919, this “founding” was essentially a 
re-naming of Nationalist groups which had 


*]1 Duce has memorably declared (Time, Jan. 
31, 1927) “Fascismo has already stepped, and, 
if need be, will quietly turn around to step once 
more over the more or less putrid body of the 
Goddess of Liberty.” 


been assembled by others in the days 
when Benito Mussolini was an ardent So- 
cialist if not a Red. 

Lord Rothermere, secure in the knowl- 





A “PapIstT” 
His eyebrows have a peculiar tilt. 
(See p. 16) 


edge that J! Duce is now politically a 
Black, wrote on, last week, in somewhat 
mystic vein: 

“To that broad table of his, in the cor- 
ner of a vast room in the historic Palazzo 
Chigi, which with its lofty painted roof 
and row of fixed seats like choir stalls has 
something of an air of sacristy, are 
brought for Mussolini’s approval reports 
and projects from almost every branch of 
public life in the country. 

“He sits there in a carved chair with 
nothing in front of him but a long list of 
his day’s appointments, giving decisions 
on the manifold and complex questions 
that come before him with extraordinary 
powers of memory and judgment. 

“Very seldom does Mussolini need to 
call for the file of any state business which 
he previously had studied. ‘Without good 
memory it is impossible to govern,’ is one 
of his sayings... . 

“He sleeps eight hours a night. For ten 
years he has not taken a drop of alcohol. 
He does not smoke. He regards alcohol 
and tobacco as entirely unsuitable for peo- 
ple who have hard mental work to do.” 

Complacent, Lord Rothermere added: 
“His |{Mussolini’s] opinion [of alcohol 
and tobacco] confirms my own experience 
and practice, for, out of regard to the 
heavy responsibilities resting on me, I 
have been for some time past a teetotaler 
and a non-smoker. . . . I am proud of the 
fact that The Daily Mail was the first 
newspaper in England, and in the world 
outside of Italy, to give the public the 
right estimate of the soundness and dura- 
bility of Mussolini’s work.” 
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‘ “The old method simply 


died on our hands.” 
says J. P. McKinney, of McKinney Mfg. Co., 


nationally known for its Forged Iron Hardware 








J. P. McKinney 


Vice-President, in charge of 
sales, McKinney Manufac- 
turing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
one of the largest manufac- 
turers of wrought hardware 
in the world, and the only 
concern making a complete 
line of forged iron hardware. 








Forged Iron Hardware—by McKinney 
‘*“Y BEGAN using The Dictaphone instead of shorthand as a 


matter of choice,’’ says Mr. McKinney. ‘‘It’s easier for me, and 
certainly quicker, to take care of matters that require dictation 
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at as fast as they come up. My secretary isn't bothered nor is 
her time wasted by my calling her as often as I used to. I've 
8 even given up telephoning instructions to people in the gen- 
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of eral offices and the factory because Dictaphone memoranda give 
as me written records for follow-up purposes. 
re . . . 
ts “One by one, other men in our organization found that they 
of =—~f~ accomplished more with The Dictaphone than with the old 
th shorthand method. We just let nature take its course and today 
of yr eK one we don’t know how we got along without The Dictaphone.”’ 
Miss Curtin, secretary to Mr. McKinney, says: ‘The ° = 
ns Dictaphone has made my regular duties so much easier 
ns that now I have time for real secretarial work.” 
i Make a Dictaphone Analysis of your own business 
NOW The ' : : 
v0 DICTAPHONE Our new Report (mailed free) will help ience records and other data. Check these 
- in COLOR you. Send for this new Executive Report of _ figures in your own business. Blank spaces 
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THE NETHERLANDS 
Bullets & Shell 


Amsterdam is the city of drab workmen 
who cut and polish brightest diamonds, 
the home of landlubbing watermen who 
pole barges along slow canals, the habitat 
of buxom and sensible stenographers who 
pedal to work each morning upon thou- 
sands of bicycles. Amsterdam, in short, 

“is the last place where one would expect 
to hear—during the decent forenoon 
hours, and from a stately mansion—a 
sequence of revolver shots. 

The mansion where bullets pinged and 
splintered, last week, was that of socially 
elect Mynheer and Mevrouw Van Eeghen. 
Servants rushed in to find him shot dead, 
and her unconscious from a bullet wound 
in the head. A single revolver lay smoking 
on the fioor. 

Soon Dutch newshawks gave the trage- 
dy world interest by rushing off to scribble 
that Mevrouw Van Eeghen is the niece of 
mighty Sir Henri Deterding, Director 
General of the internationally potent 
Royal Dutch Shell (Oil) Group. Shrewder 
newshawks stressed Mevrouw Van Eeg- 
hen’s unique distinction; she was, last 
week, the only female member of the Am- 
sterdam Stock Exchange. To find a simi- 
lar business woman in the U. S. one must 
search out pretty, audacious Miss Peggy 
Cleary of Manhattan (Time, April 2), the 
spinster-stockholder who bid $375,000, 
last fortnight, in an effort to obtain a seat 
on the New York Stock Exchange. In 
Amsterdam the buzz of tickers ceased to 
have meaning, last week, for Mevrouw 
Van Eeghen. Removed to a hospital, she 


lay at first unconscious, and later sphinx- 
like by advice of her attorneys. Her hus- 
band, forgotten by the press, had been a 
rich, respected rubber merchant of the 
firm of Matthes & Bormeester. 

In London close-lipped Sir Henri 
Deterding said: “I can throw no light 
upon this sad affair.” 


Paradoxically light was being thrown 
upon Sir Henri himself, last week, from 
Manhattan. There President Richard 
Airey of the Asiatic Petroleum Co., a 
Royal Dutch subsidiary, declared: “I wish 
to dispel a popular illusion that Sir Henri 
Deterding has changed his nationality 
from Dutch to British. . . . Living prin- 
cipally in England, as he does, he prefers 
to be known by his British title . . . but 
he has never changed his nationality. 

“Further it should be pointed out that 
the Charter of the Royal Dutch Co. re- 
quires that all its officers and directors be 
Dutch subjects. 

Commenting further, Mr. Airey denied 
that the British Government owns any 
share in Royal Dutch, but stated his be- 
lief that it owns 56% of the common 
stock of the rival Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 


pany. 
MONGOLIA 
New President 


So remote and altima Thulish is Mongo- 
lia, the land which partially bounds China 
on the north, that last week the follow- 
ing delayed courier despatch loomed in the 
North China Herald as hot news: 

“Comrade Amor has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Soviet Republic of Mongolia in 











“Increased production 
with decreased overhead’ 


ted would be quick 


to accept an idea 


that would bring this about 
in your plant—why not in 
regard to yourself? Shredded 
Wheat makes an economical 
breakfast. It takes but little 
time to eat, yet it helps you 
do more in a day because 
you are stronger in body and 
clearerin mind. And besides, 
Shredded Wheat and milk or 
cream has a nutty, appetizing 
flavorthat appeals toeveryone. 





succession to the late President Zeren- 
Dorochi whose assistant he was.” 

Observers recalled that the great Soviet 
organizer, Michael Borodin, a leading insti- 
gator of the China Nationalist Revolution 
(Time, Dec. 13, 1926) is now periodically 
reported to be active in Mongolia. Once 
he and his squat, Buddha-like wife kept a 
cheap secretarial school in Chicago. 


| CHINA 
Wiping Memories 


The Chinese Nationalist Government, 
now firmly and respectably established at 
Nanking, wants to wipe from U. S. mem- 
ories the fact that one year ago, when its 
soldiers took Nanking, they looted much 
U. S. property and killed one U. S. citi- 
zen* (Time, April 4, 1927). 

Last week the wiping process began in 
earnest when six diplomatic notes simul- 
taneously changed hands at Shanghai, be- 
tween Nationalist Foreign Minister Huang- 
Fu and the U. S. Minister to China, John 
Van Antwerp MacMurray. Nanking prom- 
ised in substance that: 1) reparation will 
be made to U. S. citizens who suffered 
when the city was captured; 2) the Chi- 
nese who looted and in one instance mur- 
dered will be punished, and, 3) hereafter, 
U. S. citizens will enjoy protection and 
security in Nanking. 

In order that the Nanking Government 
should not “lose face” in China by making 
these promises, Minister MacMurray as- 
sured Nationalist Huang-Fu that the 
U. S. State Department is “willing to ex- 
press regret” that it was necessary for a 
U. S. river gunboat to bombard Nanking 
during the troublous times. 


MEXICO 
Snarl Cut 


The President of Mexico took a pen 
into his heavy fist and signed, “P. Elias 
Calles.” 

The document before him comprised 
new regulations altering the effect of those 
Mexican oil laws which the U. S. has 
branded as “retroactive and confiscatory” 
(Tim_E, Feb. 22, 1926). 

President Calles, it is safe to say, would 
not have signed the new regulations, last 
week, except for the fact that the U. S. 
now has in Mexico City a new and abler- 
than-usual Ambassador, Dwight Whitney 
Morrow, onetime Morgan partner. By 
large business methods and with a Mor- 
gan-sized grasp of essentials, Mr. Morrow 
has, in four months, cut the oil snarl which 
has embittered the U. S. and Mexico for a 
full decade. 

One year ago the U. S. State Depart- 
ment thought and stated that a ‘“‘Bolshevist 
Hegemony” existed in Mexico. Last week 
the Department issued an official com- 
muniqué, in part as follows: 

“The petroleum regulations just pro- 
mulgated by President Calles . . . would 
appear to bring to a practical conclusion 
the discussions which began ten years ago 
with reference to the effect of the Mexican 
Constitution and laws upon foreign oil 
companies. The Department feels, as does 


*The Rev. John E. (“Jack”) Williams af- 
fectionately esteemed by thousands of Chinese 
who had attended the Nanking University, of 
which he was vice-chancellor. 
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Ambassador Morrow, that such questions, 
if any, as may hereafter arise can be set- 
tled through . . . the Mexican adminis- 
trative departments and the Mexican 
courts.” 

Thus the Department warned U. S. oil 
men that if they do not choose to abide 
by the Morrow-Calles status quo, created 
last week, they can no longer count on 
State Department aid in bucking the 
Calles hegemony in Mexico. 


The new regulations, boiled down from 
their several score articles, provide that: 

1) The rights held by foreigners in Mex- 
ican oil properties prior to the adoption of 
the Mexican Constitution of 1917 will be 
confirmed. 

2) This confirmation, which will be 
made to applicants prior to Jan. 11, 1929, 
will validate their rights in perpetuity, 
thus supplanting the system of 50-year- 
confirmatory titles which the U. S. con- 
tended was confiscatory. 

3) The nature of the “rights” possessed 
by U. S. holders of Mexican lands in 1917 
shall include “oil rights” only in case it 
can be proved that they performed some 
“positive act” showing that they were de- 
veloping or proposed to develop their 
lands to produce oil. 

Commented Ambassador Morrow, last 
week, on the subject of “rights”: ‘While 
there may well be honest differences on 
this point, there is no reason why any such 
differences cannot be satisfactorily settled 
through due operations of the Mexican 
governmental departments and the Mexi- 
can courts.” 

Clearly, Ambassador Morrow takes the 
large view that it would be futile to try 
to exact from Mexico the confirmation of 
“oil- rights” to persons whose lands had 
shown no trace of oil in 1917—-when Mex- 
ico embarked upon a_ Constitutional 
régime definitely conserving future Mex- 
ican oil discoveries to Mexicans. 

Ambassador Morrow’s important gain 
has been to secure apparent justice for 
those U. S. citizens who -held bonafide 
Mexican oil lands in 1917. 

At Manhattan, last week, oil men 
awaited the Spanish text of the Calles 
regulations and prepared to take the ad- 
vice of highest paid counsel before settling 
back in the comforting assurance that all 
is substantially well with oil in Mexico. 


Few who read of Ambassador Mor- 
row’s achievement, last week, could learn 


without keen interest that his brother, | 
Colonel Jay Johnson Morrow, is now busy | 


in Manhattan as chairman of a commis- 
sion which is attempting to reconcile cer- 
tain special boundary claims between 
Chile & Peru arising out of the general 
perennial Tacna-Arica controversy (TIME, 
Nov. 26, 1923). 

Since 1925 Colonel Morrow has been 
quietly presiding over his commission, 
having previously been Governor of the 
Panama Canal Zone. A close lipped Army 
career man, he would neither affirm nor 
deny, last week, reports that his commis- 
sion is on the point of submitting its com- 
pleted findings to President Coolidge, who 
acts, by request of Chile & Peru, as a 
gingerly umpire of the dispute. 


‘TIME 


Eau Vegetale, $1.25 Facial Soap, 50c 
Talcum, 50c_After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ Shaving Cream, 50¢ 








ATCH this new lotion chase away the 
“sleep lines”, the pasty sallow skin and 

tired, haggard, morning-after look that you get 

when you've slept too much—or not enough. 


No matter how much more dead than alive you 
feel, here’s the way to perk right up in a minute 
—to look and feel as bright as a sunny morning 
—clean, fresh, made over. 


“Fougere Royale After Shaving Lotion” it is 
called. All you do is pat a few drops on your face 
after your shave. First you get a mild zippy tingle 
that brings the good red color to the surface— 
circulation that floats away fatigue lines, peps up 
sagging tissue, wakes up your skin. Then because 
it is styptic (stops bleeding) it quickly heals any 
little nicks and cuts. 


Most of all, though, it freshens and soothes the 
tired skin—puts life into it—gives it a cool, 
velvety smoothness that makes you actually look 
years younger. 


Preceded by the marvelous new painless shave 
that you get with Fougere Royale Shaving Cream, 
the scientifically balanced non-caustic, non-irri- 
tating shaving cream, you can start every day 
feeling like a brand new man. 


Both products are mildly perfumed with Fougere 
Royale (Royal Fern), a wholesome outdoor fra- 
grance. Get them at your druggist’s today—or if 
you prefer, generous samples may be had for the 
coupon below. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. T6 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


You may send me without charge trial containers 
of Fougere Royale After-Shaving Lotion and 
Shaving Cream. 
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City. 
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ROUND THE 


World ' 


Cruise 








Nor ONLY 21 memorable places 
33: but also 6 memorable events. . . all com- 
bined into this one cruise : ss by the world’s 
greatest travel system. 


Christmas in the Holy Land. New Year’s | 


Eve in Cairo. India for the January festivals. 
A by-pass into exotic Siam. Peking under 
government courtesy: Japan for the plum- 
blossoms: 

In all, 21 countries, 26 ports sss the whole 
wonder-belt of the world in 136 days. S. Ss 
Empress of Australia, 21,850 gross tons, and 
luxuriously roomy. One management, one 
guidance, one standard of service, and one 
ticket all the way. As low as $1900. How 
simple, how economical, how wonderfully 
comfortable that makes it. From New York, 
December 1st. 

Booklets which detail where you go, how 
you live. Your own agent, or any Canadian 
Pacific District Office. New York, 344 Madison 
Ave. Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd. Montreal, 
141 St. James St., and 28 other cities in the 
United States and Canada. 


OTHER CRUISES, 1928-29 
(All from New York) 


South America-Africa ... 104 days... Jan. 22, 1929. 
Mediterranean ... 72 days .. . Feb. 4, 1929. West 
Indies ...16 days... Dec. 22, 1928 . ..29 days. 
Jan. 10 and Feb. 11, 1929. 


ee 





| (once the German liner Bismarck) 


Comings & Goings 








Disappointment 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford sailed from 
Manhattan, last week, on the Majestic 
on 
which they occupied the Imperial Suite 
originally designed for All Highest Wil- 


helm IT. 


Europeans were expectant. For Henry 
Ford is a best seller everywhere upon the 
Continent. His works and his methods 


| are studied and aped—especially in Ger- 
| many and Soviet Russia—with the belief 





D) ¢ 


| examined the passenger list, sought inter- 







( Canadian ° 
, Pacific , 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


that they will prove the industrial salva- 
tion of those countries.* 

Therefore Mr. Ford caused deep dis- 
appointment in Europe last week, when he 
declared that he will not set foot upon 
the Continent itself but will spend a 
month in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
visiting his factories at London, Glasgow 
and Cork. Pinioned by reporters, he ad- 
mitted that his plants now produce daily 
1700 automobiles and 14 airplanes. Said 
he, “This year will be the greatest the 
automotive industry has ever known.” 

When large purchases of the common 
stock of Harry F. Sinclair’s Consolidated 
Oil Corp. were made in Manhattan, last 
week, by an undetected buyer this person 
was rumored to be Motor Man Ford. Be- 
fore the Majestic sailed, however, Mr. 
Ford declared unequivocally, “I do not 
plan to purchase any new industries or 
purchase any more motor car companies 
in the near future. My hands are pretty 
full.” 


“What an Ad!” 


300th Tarkington published a novel last 





| year called The Plutocrat. The hero was 


Earl Tinker, U. S. captain of industry. 


| Mr. Tinker’s fictitious shipmates on a 


Mediterranean cruise included James T. 
Weatheright of Weatheright’s Worsteds; 
T. H. Smith, president of the G. L. and 
W.; Thomas Swingey of Swingey Brothers, 
Inc.; Harold M. Wilson, ex-chairman of 
the Board of the Western Industrial Corp., 
etc., etc. “You almost wonder,” said Earl 
Tinker, “how the United States can go 
on running with these men out here on the 
ocean!” 

Many people thought Author Tarking- 
ton was exaggeratedly ironic when he made 
Mr. Tinker cry, “What an ad!” upon see- 
ing the Rock of Gibraltar; when he made 
Mr. Tinker cry out upon the sewers of 
Algiers and say: “Why, the United States 
Army ought to come over here and clean 


it up!” Mr. Tinker boasted how much 
finer his home town was than oldtime 
Timgad. Mr. Tinker rode through Africa 


on a camel, like a barbaric Roman poten- 
tate, “raining money like some great care- 
less thundercloud charged with silver and 
gold and pouring them down.” 

Last week, the ship-news reporter of the 
New York Times, went down New York 
Bay, boarded the incoming S. S. Majestic, 


views. Joseph Paul Day, Manhattan real- 
tor, “who has auctioned off more than a 





*Few except fellow citizens of Mr. Ford con- 
tinue to gibe at the ‘Peace Ship,” on which 
he made his last transatlantic voyage,—sailing 
from Manhattan on Dec. 4, 1915, to stop the 
World War before Christmas. 


billion dollars worth of real estate during 
his career,” was the hero of the article 
the newsgatherer subsequently wrote. 
“Among his fellow passengers were H. E. 
Mansville of Johns-Mansville, Inc., W. R. 
Timken of the Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
and Bowman Gray of the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co.” 

Relating the travels of these gentlemen, 
the article said: ““When they reached the 
island of Madeira they were so impressed 
by its beauty that they jokingly discussed 
the idea of purchasing the island to 
‘develop’ it. They finally abandoned the 
idea as the proposition ‘lacked volume.’ 
There was not enough area, Mr. Day said, 
to make the undertaking worth while.” 

Mr. Day said that castles in Spain might 
make good poetry but were not good as 
realty propositions. Mr. Day said Italy 
impressed him. It-had New York’s bustle 
and energy. Mr. Day said: “I am almost 
inclined to believe that if she continues she 
may even develop a species of real estate 
man.” 

Mr. Day said: “An American business 
man abroad should have a manager. In 
America he is so busy that when he gets 
abroad he does not know what to do with 
his time, and in consequence can be easily 
buncoed. Mrs. Day was my manager, and 
she must have saved me at least $50,000 
by keeping me from buying what I wanted 
to buy.” 


A 


—- 


“The Bigger the Better” 


The Duke & Duchess of Atholl, a 
vastly rich couple of many unique distinc- 
tions, arrived at Manhattan, last week 
from Jamaica, where they had gone from 
England to visit their great Jamaican 
sugar plantations. 

His Grace of Atholl, John George Stew- 
art Murray, 56, is once a Duke, twice a 
Marquess, five times an Earl, three times 
a Viscount, and Lord High Commissioner 
to the Church of Scotland. Furthermore: 
1) He is the only Briton entitled to keep 
a personal standing army, a force of 1,000 
Murray clansmen duly authorized by the 
late Queen-Empress Victoria; 2) Although 
he dwells at excessively ancestral Blair 
Castle, Perthshire, he is an extremely 
modern exponent and developer of small, 
cheap, steel houses for British workmen; 
3) Although the major portion of his life 
has been spent as a man of the sword, and 
although he was a Brigadier General dur- 
ing the World War, he said pacifically last 
week: 

“We don’t care how large a navy the 
United States has. The bigger it is, the 
better for us.” 

Her Grace, Katherine Marjory, Duch- 
ess of Atholl, is a Conservative M. P. and 
has been, since 1924, Parliamentary Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education. As such, 
the first sightseeing which she did in Man- 
hattan, last week, was to inspect Teachers’ 
College at Columbia University and the 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls. This 
act, typical, recalled that for almost three 
decades Her Grace has tirelessly founded 
or fostered charities, nursing homes, 
schools, and welfare associations of all 
ilks. Most characteristically the Duke 
and Duchess slept, last week, not at the 
peerless Hotel Ritz-Carlton, but at the 
convenient Biltmore, close to trains, sub- 
ways and pedestrian tunnels. 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE 


for the protection of the watch buyer 


O TE: Inrecent years, America has been flooded For your guidance, here are the ten vital questions 
with watches of uncertain parentage; usually of poor _ to ask in judging and selecting a watch ... Favorable 
manufacture, but often, with ornate and alluring answers to these questions by a responsible jeweler, 
cases. A watch whose beauty is only “case-deep” is regarding any watch, will assure fine watch-value and 
seldom a good timekeeper, and never a satisfactory enduring watch-satisfaction, no matter how much or 
value, regardless of how enticing its price may be... —_ how little you pay. Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, U.S.A. 


SPS NSIS INAS FNAL SNSSAS INAS INAS INI OS EE 


TO THE TIME-MINUTE 


AND THE STYLE-MINUTE 


BEFORE YOU PURCHASE A WATCH YOU ARE ENTITLED 


L 


TO FULL AND DEFINITE ANSWERS TO THESE QUESTIONS: 





1 Is this watch which I hold in my hand guaranteed to give satisfaction 
... not only by the dealer (he might retire or move away), but also by 
the manufacturer of the watch? 


Dainty, sturdy, chic is this wrist watch, 
a 15-jewel movement in gold-filled 


CONE. gcc cecce caine og: see 


worth of his guarantee? . . . And has the company stood the test of 
financial and industrial panics, thereby assuring me that it will be finan- 
cially able to always stand back of its guarantee? 


L AeA 





3 Are the parts in this watch standard and interchangeable, made to mi- 
croscopic exactness, by master watch-craftsmen using fine machines? 
Or are they variable and irregular . . . made in a sweat shop possibly, 

: mi pes a e watch in solid white gold case, luminous 
where each man works for himself... without proper facilities or tools? Mees a Le 


T 


Staunch and handsome, a 15-jewel strap 


} 
> 
} 

If so, has this manufacturer been in business long enough to prove the > 
) 
> 


4. Suppose an accident should happen to this watch while I’m in a foreign 
country or in some small, remote town. Will the local jeweler be suffi- 
ciently familiar with this particular make to repair it easily and eco- 
nomically? And will he have the proper replacement parts on hand? 





W 5 Is this maker’s reputation for integrity and fair dealing such that I am 
>> assured of full value for the price I am asked? a4 Charming wrist watch with « 1S-jewel 
movement in a lovely solid white gold 
6 From my knowledge of values ... and my confidence in the dealer... Os Le eee 
3 do I believe that he is getting a fair, but not an exorbitant profit? ; 
7 Are the dimensions of this watch such that it is as practical as it is 
KS beautiful? In other words, am I sure that it is neither too thin nor too ¥ 
c small, so that the watch will do its full duty as a good timepiece? s 





8 Has any member of my family, or any of my friends, carried a watch 
of similar size and thinness for a period of years, and received good 


service from it? Handsome strap watch, 14-karat gold- 


filled, engraved case with luminous 


. ° ° A a PEE E an 
9 It is easy to present watches to persons who are in the public eye. It is 


; 

) 

not difficult to adjust watches to pass observatory time tests. But is the 

day-in, day-out average performance of this watch universally recognized 

as satisfactory? [ 
e4 
; 


10 Does the dealer... or do I... recall having heard instances where a 


, watch of this make has served faithfully for a half century? Isn’t that 





the real test, after all? 
KELGIN K 


THE WATCH WORD FOR EFFICIENCY AND ELEGANCE nO An excellent 17-jewel movement in en- 
graved case of 14-kerat solid white 
© Elgin, 1928 Gs kG whi 5.x celp: fe Rae Saw ace 


xe 


rai ate eZ fy ~~ s - ~~ _ te wf f\ Ne ad f te ws y [ Prices slightly higher in Canada.] 
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{ el OUr INCW YOr 
* 
} / 
iS I MUST have 188 sets of Osgood Radios within three hours B U S H 
{ for a special sale’. This was the message to Bush Terminal from an DISTRIBUTION 
fd important New York City dealer. These sets were taken from re- SERVICES 
‘ serve stock at Bush Terminal and delivered by Bush Distribution 
| Service on time—though the dealer was in the most congested part Waanior delle ddiwesien 
of the city. An important sale was saved. to New York dealers and 
| consumers. 
The Osgood Company was farsighted enough to establish spot th kg 
stocks with Bush Distribution Service for regular twenty-four hour liveries. 
delivery to any point in metropolitan New York and also for emer- TER igo OP ee 
gency demands like this three hour radio delivery. With hand-to- authorized toorderdirect 
mouth buying a fact, they knew their dealers would not bear the from Bush. 
financial burden of their own reserve supplies. Open stock service that 
4 assembles assorted 
‘ Servicing sales through Bush Distribution Service is profitable of orders. 
course ... but also economical. Many separate savings combine to Spot stock service that 
repay the charge for these distribution services—and to save money completely controls mer- 
besides. Elimination of cartage to city warehouse is just one of Te 
many economies. The service pays for itself and pays a profit. 
' : PRINCIPAL 
Osgood dealers see inventory savings and greater annual profits. SAVINGS 
oi They know Bush Distribution Service will deliver merchandise 
4 on time, as ordered, and in perfect condition. City cartage costs elimi- 


This arrangement with Bush Distribution 
Service marks the Osgood Company as a pro- 
gressive, wide awake manufacturer with whom 


dealers like to do business. 


“Distribution Perfected” is the name of our 
new booklet describing the many distribution 
services we offer to build sales and reduce sales 
costs in the New York area. Send in our cou- 
pon with your signature and we will immedi- 


nated. 


Freight rates radically 
cut. 


Inventory investment 
reduced. 


Fixed annual overhead 
avoided. 


Final delivery costs 
lowered. 





ately mail you a complimentary copy of this 
intensely important aid to sales. 


| Bush Terminal Company 
| Distribution Service— Dept. T-2 
| 100 Broad St., New York 





You may send me, without obligation, 
your booklet, ‘‘Distribution Perfected.” 


BUSH TERMINAL CO. 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE,NEW YORK °° 
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Records 


“T think we can beat Mexico,” said 
William Tatem Tilden, once a member of 
a Davis Cup team that could beat any- 
thing in the world, as he arrived with his 
young men in Mexico City. 








The Yale Swimming team broke the 
world’s relay records for 200, 250, and 300 
yards at New Haven. 


Charles Claggett, freshman with both 
legs withered from infantile paralysis, per- 
formed on the bars and rings last week 
for the Princeton Freshman gym team 
against Dickinson High. 


GS 
Y 


Oxford v. Cambridge 


At the end of a boat race one crew al- 
ways sits up straight, breathing hard but 
smiling. That is the winning crew. In the 
other shell, which has come exactly the 
same distance, the men fall over their oars, 
exhausted. Some of them faint. That is 
the losing crew. Last week on the Thames 
it was the Light Blue crew of Cambridge 
that sat up straight, the Oxford crew 
(Dark Blue) that fainted. 

“And well they might,” said a gentle- 
man standing in Prime Minister Baldwin’s 
party to one of the equerries of King 
Amanullah of Afghanistan who was look- 
ing through binoculars at the Oxford men 
falling backward and forward in the 
narrow shell. Behind the barges filled with 
notables, butchers, bakers, and fishmon- 
gers, decorated with ribbons of various 
colors, sat on the roofs of taxi-cabs, shak- 
ing their heads. Even those who had bet 
on Cambridge felt a pleasant pity for the 
losing crew and felt they could afford 
that pity. Calm, strong, confident, Cam- 
bridge took the lead in the first five 
strokes, wore the Oxford crew out in the 
first mile, finished ten lengths ahead at 
the end of the four-and-a-half-mile course 
from Putney to Mort Lake. Oxford has 
not won the race since 1923. 





Oo 








Crew 


In the play, Paris Bound, a suave gentle- 
man boasts that he once stroked the Vassar 
crew. He was wrong in more ways than 
one. Vassar, famed female college though 
it is. has no crew. In fact, the only U. S. 
female college where crew is a major sport 
is Wellesley, at. Wellesley, Mass. Last 
week Wellesley rowing came into the public 
eye and the public eye was pleased, for 
pretty little Maimie Sze, daughter of the 
Chinese Minister to the U. S., was 
appointed captain of the freshman crew. 
No muscled oarswoman she, but the cox- 
swain who steers the boat and shouts out 
the rhythm loud and strong. Popular, she 
is also custodian of the Wellesley Athletic 
Association. 

Wellesley’s crew activity is as old as the 
college itself (1875). In the early days 
no great speed was attained, for the oars- 
women wore long, swishing skirts, full 
sleeves, sailor collars, sailor hats cocked 
at perilous angles, and used large, heavy 


rowboats. Nonetheless, they had fun, 
singing on the lake. About 1900 a uniform 
crew costume of bloomers and white 


sweaters was adopted; racing shells were 





©Harris & Ewing 
MAIMIE SZE 
The public eye was pleased. 


purchased. Crew became the prime sport. 
A big night at Wellesley is Float Night, 
late in May, when the four class crews race 
across the lake, while the girls on the banks 
sing. After that, the varsity crew is chosen 
—the greatest athletic honor at Wellesley. 
Until a few years ago, oarswomen were 
required to weigh more than 120 pounds. 
But today, says Coach Eleanor Clifton, 
“the girls all seem to be growing thinner, 
and we cannot keep that regulation. Our 
only definite stipulation is that a girl have 
‘B’ posture to qualify for crew, the rest 
depends on her natural ability.” For three 
weeks before the class races, the oars- 
women keep strict training: to bed at 
10:30 p.m., a 15-minute nap each day, no 
eating between meals, no coffee, only one 
helping of wholesome food at meals. 


Elimination 


“Tunney will fight Tom Heeney in July” 
... “Where?” ... “I don’t know yet 
boys, maybe in London.” .. . “But if 
you put it on in London how will you pay 
the British tax and still have profit enough 
to satisfy your stockholders?” ... “I 
don’t know yet, boys.” . . . “What about 
George Godfrey?” . . . “Well, but Heen- 
ey...” ... “What about Dempsey?” 

. “He’s through.” 

Thus last week sports writers and Mr. 
George L. Rickard, boxing promoter. To 
their desks went the sports writers and 
began to turn out ballyhoo based on the 
following facts: 

Since January Promoter Rickard has 
been promoting a boxing tournament for 
heavyweights called “The Elimination 
Tournament.” From this tournament, be- 
fore it began, Paolino Uzcudun, Basque, 
and George Godfrey, black man, were 
eliminated for business reasons. Jack 
Sharkey, after fighting to a draw with 
Heeney, was eliminated by Johnny Risko. 
Risko has eliminated all his opponents so 


5) 


far but is not now matched to meet 
anybody. Promoter Humbert Fugazy, 
rival of Rickard, is trying to match Tun- 
ney with George Godfrey. 


Grand National 


Forty-two horses came out of the pad- 
dock gate and moved up the midway to 
the barrier. Some walked quietly and 
lightly, with the jockeys sitting up high 
to save their backs even in this short 
walk; others skittered sideways, excited 
by the sight of other horses, by the crowd 
(250,000) that showed like a dark ocean 
along the fences, washing up into a wave 
in the grandstand. It had been raining in 
the morning, but the rain had stopped; 
the sky was full of shifting clouds through 
which the sunlight shone in patches. 
Three times the horses, picked English, 
French, American jumpers, lined up and 
broke before the flag sent them away for 
the Grand National, the world’s most 
famed steeplechase, run annually since 
1839, near Liverpool, England. 

As soon as they began to run, the crowd 
lost sight of them. The field was covered 
with mist through which, except in front 
of the stand, nothing could be seen very 
clearly. In the boxes sat a few notables, 
not many, for the Grand National is not 
a smart race but just a dangerous and fa- 
mous one. Sir Thomas Royden of the 
Cunard line was there. He had ordered 
the liner Scythia into dock at Liverpool 
so that people who wanted to see the race 
could sleep on board. The King of Af- 
ghanistan had spent the night as his guest 
and was now sitting with Queen Thuraya 
in the Earl of Derby’s box. It was a big 
week for him and he didn’t want to miss 
anything. Howard Bruce of Maryland, 
owner of Billy Barton, sat in Sir Thomas 
Royden’s box. All stood with their coat 
collars turned up, staring into the mist in 
which could be heard the sound of hoofs. 

There are 30 obstacles in the Grand 
National—streams, fences, dry ditches, 
wet ditches, walls, hurdles, ditches and 
fences combined. Only one horse fell at 
the first jump. At the fourth jump Sprig 
turned a somersault and two other horses 
fell on him. The field went on. 

Beecher’s Brook was the next obstacle, 
a wide stream with a hidden take-off. 
Coyote fell here. Freddy Guest’s Koko 
fell into the ditch head first and Amber- 
wave, one of the favorites, fell after him. 
The rest were all closely bunched with 
Billy Barton, Darracq and Bright’s Boy 
out in front. The eighth jump is the 
Canal Turn, a thorn fence five feet nine 
inches high with a six-foot ditch on the 
take-off side and an 18-inch guard rail in 
front of the ditch. Eighteen horses fell 
as if a machine gun had been playing on 
the top of the fence. Horses without rid- 
ers galloped off in the mist following 
Ace II, now eight lengths ahead of the 
field, who took Valentine’s Brook like an 
eagle soaring but fell at the next fence. 
Nobody in the stands could see now who 
was leading. They waited in_ silence, 
listening to the hoofs. Then the horses 
came into the head of the stretch and 
the people could see three horses rising to 
the last jump. The horse in the middle, 
which had no rider, interfered with the 
one on the inside and made him stumble. 
The jockey fell off, got on again, and rode 
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Get off the Treadmill 
of Profitless Prosperity 


Tuousanps of concerns went through 
1927 on a treadmill that turned busily, but 
produced no profits. Thousands have entered 
1928 on the same futile grind. They make good 
merchandise. They hire the best salesmen. 
They sell huge volume. Yet there is little, if 
any, Net at the end of the year. 

“Cut costs” is the demand coming from the 
Board. But costs have been cut to the bone, 
and still competitors are selling goods as fine 
as yours for prices very near your actual pro- 
duction costs. 

Have you checked every factor? Are you 
sure? Was Location on the list? Did you con- 
sider that your present location may be the 
crux of the whole situation? 


Southern factories are busy, too. And their 
statements are showing good profits. Many of 
them are running nights—particularly in the 
Atlanta Industrial Area where production ad- 
vantages reach their highest point. 


Goods made around Atlanta go into market 
with prices under yours, yet carry- 


raw materials came from nearby, at 


Power costs were low. Even climate helped to 
lower the overhead. 


It is these facts that bring to Atlanta the 
steady stream of new industry, flooding 
South as the one sure protection against 
the inevitable consequence of remaining in the 
old, congested centers of America. 


Distribution City 


In addition to offering the best location for manu- 
facture, Atlanta is Distribution City to the South. More 
than 900 of America’s outstanding concerns have come 
here—three hundred of them in the last two years 
alone—because from here the Southern trade can be 
covered most effectively, most economically. The South- 
ern market, a prosperous, thriving market—America’s 
fastest growing market—has made those Atlanta 
branches outstandingly profitable. 

We will be glad to help you find out whether or not 
a branch or a branch factory will prove equally profit- 
able for your business. Without charge or obligation, 
and in the strictest confidence, the Atlanta Industrial 
Bureau will survey the section from your viewpoint, 
and report the findings in complete detail. A letter 
from you will start this work; write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
293 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Industrial Headquarters of the South — 


ing a good profit. How do they do it? 
Efficient, willing, interested, Anglo- ; i A N A 
Saxon labor made these goods. The 


low prices. Taxes added no burden. 
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AS 
and Quick 


Acool soothing shave 


AY to your druggist: ‘‘Let me 

try Ingram’s.’” He will give you 
seven cool shaves with our compli- 
ments ... enough to test Ingram’s 
for a week. 

There is nothing else like 
Ingram’s... The pioneer coo/ shav- 
ing cream. The instant it touches 
your face... you feel the difference. 
The difference is nota scent. . . it’s 
a sensation. After the shave . . . you 
need no lotion. Ingram lather takes 
care of that. It hasaclean, pleasant 
odor that men like. 

Even the package is different for 
this different shaving cream. 
Ingram’s comes to you in a neat blue 
jar... with a wide mouth. You can 
see that you are using just the right 
amount. Nowaste. Thecapkeepsthe 
cream properly under cover when 
you re not shaving . . . and doesn’t 
roll under cover when you are. 


Over a million men now enjoy 
cool shaves with Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream... twice as many as last year 
... three times as many as year before 
last. It won’t cost you anything to 
try Ingram’s. 


FREE! 7 Cool Shaves for you 


Most of the drug stores in your town 
have 7 Free Coo/ Ingram Shaves for you. 
If you find that too many men have been 
ahead of you, we'll see you through. Just 
send the coupon . . . and your 7 free 
shaves will go to you at once. Or, buy 
the full-size jar that will give you 120 cool 
shaves for 50 cents. 


Ingrams 
Shaving Cream 






COOLS and 
as you 


SOOTHES 









Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 


473 10th Street, Detroit, Mich. Also Windsor, Can. 


My druggist is all out 
Will you 









The other fellows best me to it. 
of the 7 free Cool Shaves you offered me. 
please see me through, as you promised. 





after the other horse which, staggering 
and covered with mud and sweat, Tipper- 
ary Tim, too to 1 shot, crossed under 
the wire a winner. Billy Barton, the horse 
that had stumbled, with Tom Cullinan up, 
was second at 33 to 1. There was no 
third. “Where did that fine horse stum- 
ble?” said the King of Afghanistan to the 
Countess Dejumilhac. “My God, I don’t 
know,” said the Countess Dejumilhac, “I 
was saying the Lord’s Prayer with my back 
to the track. I guess she fell about the fifth 
time I got to ‘forgive us our trespasses.’ ” 

As Tipperary Tim was being led to the 
paddock, English folk crowded to pat him. 
They liked the feel of the hot lather on his 
flanks. They were glad that he had licked 
the U.S. invader, Billy Barton. Tipperary 
Tim was a dull horse, a plodder; but he 
had a nice name that would go down with 
powerful Poethlyn who won the Grand 
National in 1918 and 191g and with nim- 
ble Jack Horner, U.S. horse who won in 
1926. Hardly anybody noticed two other 
horses being led to the paddock. They 
were not feeling well. One of them had a 
stream of blood running out of his mouth. 


—e 


North and South 


Golf is moving north with the straw- 
berries: last month Florida, last week 
Pinehurst, N. C., this week Richmond, 
next week... . 

In Pinehurst young William Burke of 
Naugatuck, Conn., who used to boss 
caddies around at the Clearwater Country 
Club, Clearwater, Fla., took two threes 
and four fours in a row on the last nine 
holes, turned in a card of 291 that won 
the North-South Open, beating by five 
strokes the card of Tommy Armour, Na- 
tional Open Champion, and by six the card 
of John Farrell. 





In an Alley 


From St. Louis, Mo., Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh winged to fame. From St. Louis 
have come many able men. Until last week 
Henry Summers, 23, was not counted 
among them. Even when the news reached 
St. Louis from Kansas City, housewives 
who had known Henry Summers since he 
wore rompers looked at each other in 
amazement. “Why, that Summers boy! 
Do you mean to tell me—you mean to say 
that young—I always thought he was 
a—.” On their lips they checked the word 
“loafer” sometimes applied to Henry 
Summers, who in St. Louis was often seen 
dallying in an alley. But success in an 
alley deserved no opprobrium. Henry 
Summers had won the singles champion- 
ship of the American Bowling Congress. 

For a month, 2000 bowlers had bowled, 
some in bowler hats, some in spats, some 
in caps. They had gone to Kansas City, 
careless of their regular occupations. One 
was Phil Wolf, known in the alleys of 
Chicago as “the grand old man.” Another 
was James Smith, world’s all-round cham- 
pion bowler, just back from a tour of the 
U.S. Harry Orf, another, rode in an auto- 
mobile, bowled into a tree, was taken to a 
hospital, died. Mallott and Grau rolled 
naturals over and over. But on the last 
afternoon it was young Henry Summers 
who was photographed with a shiny ball in 
his hands. His final score was a remarkable 
704. 


SCIENCE 


Heavenly Hubbub 


Nova Pictoris, bright star of a com- 
paratively younger generation, last week 
startled grave astronomers by unaccount- 
able conduct. In Cape Town it was ob- * 
served that two stars were shining where 
Nova Pictoris had shone alone. Discov- 
ered in 1925, the star had been behaving 
in orderly fashion, following the regular 
pattern of its ancestors: first a mass of 
fiery brilliant gases, then cooling, con- 
tracting, dimming. Recently the La Plata 
Observatory in Argentina reported strange 
doings in the nebula of the young star. 
When the Union of South Africa Observa- 
tory last week turned its great 26 inch 
telescope on Nova Pictoris and revealed 
another star by its side, some astronomers 
proclaimed that the star had split in two. 
English and American astronomers were 
skeptical. Splitting a star in two would 
require an impact from without or an 
explosion from within of a force unthink- 
ably great. It has never happened before. 

Novae, or new stars, are always happen- 
ing along. They are new only from man’s 
point of view, having existed long years 
before attaining the brightness which 
makes them visible through a telescope. 
But no other new star has behaved like 
Nova Pictoris. It may be that a terrific 
local explosion has occurred in part of the 
nebula making this area suddenly brilliant 
with a luminosity of its own, giving it 
the appearance of another star. Perhaps 
some dark invisible star has caromed into 
the gaseous globe, setting up a fiery fever 
at the place of injury. Or it may even 
be that Nova Pictoris always had a com- 
panion which remained modestly invisible 
at first, and is only now recognized as the 
brilliance of Nova Pictoris fades. 





Two of a Kind 


In the year 1582 a William Shakespeare 
married an Anne Hathaway. Little is 
known of the progress of their union, but 
of their progeny, one fact is certain: Mrs. 
Shakespeare gave birth to twins. Doubt- 
less this fact, if it did not inspire, at least 
aided the playwright in accurately describ- 
ing the behavior of twins as he did in 
Twelfth Night, as he did again in The 
Comedy of Errors. 

Whatever may have been the reasons 
for his writing about twins in these plays 
and others, it was a fortunate compulsion. 
Twins, are among the most engrossing of 
human phenomena. Twins are principal 
characters in The Bridge of San Luis Rey, 
brilliant best-selling novel by Thornton 
Wilder, himself one of twins. Almost ev- 
ery person includes in his acquaintance a 
pair of twins and contemplates their doings 
with delight and astonishment. For this 
reason, a wide interest attaches _ itself 
to a research begun last week by the 
University of California. Learned faculty 
members planned to assemble 500 pairs of 
twins and to study, with the utmost care, 
the details of their likenesses or their dis- 
similarities. A similar research has been 
announced by the University of Chicago. 

Had such a research been made in the 
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PERMANENT 
PROTECTION 


TIME 


for Vital Business Records 


You can't 
afford 
to be 
without it 


NSURANCE 
against loss is regarded now as 
a necessity in carrying on busi- 
ness transactions. No responsi- 
ble business man denies this as 
a principle. But - - - - 


Not even insurance can replace 
the most vital assets of your 
business. 


Among these are records that 
list your transactions, tell you 
how much you owe, and how 
much is owed to you. Precious 
little bits of paper - - - They can 
never be replaced, once they are 
lost through fire or mislaid 
through negligence. 


Yet, they can be protected, just 
as surely as you protect any 


The GF Allsteel Line: 


other asset of like value. GF 
Allsteel Safes provide practical, 
permanent, protection against 
fire. Through scores of dis- 
astrous fires that reduced every 
other bit of property to worth- 
less ashes, GF Safes have 
brought their valuable contents 
through safe and sound. 


As an added assurance that your 
records will be protected, GF 
has made these safes so they 
may be quickly moved to the 


Filing Cabinets - Shelving 


Sectional Cases - Transfer Cases - Storage Cabinets 
Safes - Document Files - Desks - Tables - Supplies 








With Underwriters’ 





SAFES 


Class “A” Label 





Name.......... 
fees 


point where records are used. 
And their attractive finish and 
perfect simplicity of design en- 
titles these safes to the company 
of the finest furnishings. 


You’ll find GF Allsteel Safes and 
the many other articles of GF 
steel equipment at authorized 
branches or dealers everywhere. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


COMPANY ; Youngstown, Ohio 
CANADIAN PLANT, TORONTO 


Branches and Dealers in all Principal Cities 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO 


“"YOUR FIRM LETTERHEAD “““""" 


T. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Please send your booklet entitled 


“Safeguarding Vital Records of Business”. 
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Bran, but 
doesrit taste 
that way 


That’s why this delicious 
hot breakfast is such an 
effective cure for that “not 
sick—not well’ feeling 


OW do you feel in the morning? Slug- 
gish, nervous, irritable? Does your head 
ache? Are you tired and worn out without 
reason? Body irregularity—common to a ma- 
jority of today’s busy adults—is the cause. 
Medical relief begins a dangerous habit. 
You need the stimulation, the amazing reg- 


ulatory effects of the delicious hot whole | 


wheat cereal—Pettijohn’s. 





It’s bran, but without the bran taste. All the 
roughage is contained but concealed. The min- 
erals you need are there, added to the bulk 
which is so vital to your good health. 


And Pettijohn’s is uniquely delicious. The 
delicate wheat flavor; the crunchy, chewy 
texture; the golden color appeal to appetites 
that rebel at tasteless bran. 

New Pettijohn’s is made by the great Quaker 
Oats Company, manufacturers of 48 different 
cereal products, with 12 mills in cities through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

This delicious whole wheat cereal is Quaker 
Oats Laboratory’s solution to a serious national 
diet problem. It is cooked, ready to eat, in 


3 to 5 minutes. Try it tomorrow, at the | 


suggestion of The Quaker Oats Company. 


Pettiyohnis 


Send for a valuable booklet, ““The 
Truth About Bran.”’ Address The 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 
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past, there would indeed have been many 
a strange brace of simultaneous children 
for scientists to study. Doubtless the 
savants of California wished that they 
could include, among their specimens: 

Romulus and Remus, who were expelled 
who Alba with disgust and alarm and 
who must later have had their eccentri- 
cities increased by the diet of acidulous 
milk with which an undiscriminating wolf 
supplied them; 

Castor and Pollux, who were the pro- 
ducts of Jupiter’s miraculously unconven- 
tional affection for Leda and who were 
worshipped, by credulous Greeks, on ac- 
count of their coincidental birth as well as 
their divine paternity; 

The Gordon brothers, British soldiers, 
who entered the army on the same day, 
became full generals on the same day, re- 
ceived the K. C. B. at about the same time, 
who were authorities on the customs and 
conditions of India, where they were sta- 
tioned and where they were famed as the 
“Gemini Generals.” 

Nor would the scientists have scorned 
such contemporary couples as: 

The Sharp twins, Summers H. and 
George of West Virginia, politicians also, 
whose mutual affection is state-known; 

The Dolly Sisters and others who, some- 
times dishonestly, have claimed twinship 
for exploitation in circus and theatre. 

The most notable living family of twins 
in the U.S. was produced by Mrs. An- 
drew Koger of Council Bluffs, lowa, and 
carpenter. 
They have four sets of twins healthy and 
growing, named, according to the unfor- 
tunate habit of emphasizing the abnor- 
mality of twinship by imposing artificial 
likenesses, Clyde, Claude, Addie, Abbie, 
Floyd, Lloyd, Jean and Jeannette. 

Present knowledge of twins and twin- 
ship may be grouped under two heads: 

Physical. In the genus homo there are 


three kinds of twins, Fraternal, Identical, 
Siamese. Fraternal twins are twins in time 
only. They make their entry into the world 
together but are completely separate indi- 
viduals, the product of two fertilized eggs, 
having separate fetal membranes, not 
necessarily of the same sex, and as differ- 
ent biologically as any two members of 
the family born at different times. The 
young of most animals that produce lit- 
ters are like fraternal twins; a fertilized 
egg for each animal. 

Identical twins are more conspicuous 
members of society. They are the mirror 
images of each other and all the world’s 
their stage. The product of a single egg 
which sometime in the course of its de- 
velopment has divided, they are much alike 
in biological construction, as they are in 
appearance. There is a greater similarity 
between the corresponding hand or foot 
of each twin, than between the hands or 
feet of either one. 

The lower animals rarely indulge in this 
form of biological sport, with the excep- 
tion of the Texas armadillo* which repro- 
duces regularly in this way. It bears four 
young of the same sex, having a common 
set of embryonic membranes, strikingly 
similar in general configuration, all coming 
from a single egg. Thus they parallel as 
quadruplets the conditions of human iden- 
tical twins. Exactly what causes the egg 
to divide is not definitely known. Dr. 
Horatio H. Newman, zoologist at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has patiently pursued 
simpler species in the hope of finding a 
clue. After sacrificing several starfish he 
has shown twinning among echinoderms 
to be caused by retardation of development 
in the egg. Whether this is true of the 
human ovum remains to be proved. What 
is true is that identical twins are the closest 
approximation to different human beings 


*Texas armadillo—Dasypus  novemcinctus 
texanus. 
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The William Shakespeares had twins, too. 
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TIME 


hours rest 


a night 


says HENRY 
ForD~ 


Mr. Ford’s Views on Sleep: an 
interview by Allan L. Benson 


ENRY FORD once told me that if he did 

not live to be 100 years old it would be 

his own fault. At once I saw him in a new 

light. Here was the master of men and ma- 

chinery moving into a new sphere. He would 
control his own years—at least up to 100. 

Mr. Ford sees so many things in terms of 
machinery. The physical body is a machine. 
It must be run according to the rules or it will 
not run long. One of the rules is that it must 
frequently have rest—sleep. The nervous sys- 
tem is like a battery that, every so often, must 
be recharged. Sound sleep recharges it. 

“T go to bed about 9 o’clock every night,” 
said Mr. Ford to me. “I get up at 6 in the 
morning. I sleep about 6 hours but am in 
bed nine.” 


When he was creating the successor of 
“Model T” he went to bed at 9 o’clock every 
night as if nothing special were doing. He 
insists upon getting his sleep—even the rest 
that comes when he is lying in bed awake. 

In his sixty-sixth year he is the youngest man 
of his age I know. Mentally and physically 
he is on his toes. The greatest machinist in the 
world is taking good care of the most valuable 
piece of machinery he owns. 

Copyright, 1928, The Simmons Company 


Waar THE BIGGEST MEN in America do to maintain 
vigorous health has significance for all.—Simmons, 
largest manufacturers of beds, springs and mattresses, 
have attached the greatest importance to perfecting the 
kind of sleep equipment which induces complete re- 
laxation and proper sleep.—They have achieved this 
mechanically in their Beautyrest Mattress, the modern 
type which has superseded the stuffed mattress, and 
their Ace Spring, the open model actually the equal in 
buoyancy and strength to the traditional box spring, 
at a price much below, 


SIMMONS 


BEDS SPRINGS 
MATTRESSES 


[ BUILT FOR SLEEP ] 


Simmons Beautyrest— 
Hundreds of close 
packed, sensitive coils, 
eachcloth-encased. Over 
this, the thick, soft layers 
of luxurious upholster- 
ing. A modern economic 
achievement in comfort! 








This extraordinary comfort is 
within reach of every income. 
Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, 
$39.50; Simmons Ace Spring, 
$19.75. Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion and West, slightly higher. 
The Simmons Company, New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
San Francisco 
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The Simmons Ace 
Spring— Anextranum- 
ber of resilient spiral 
springs. The equivalent 
of a box spring, yet 
lighter and stronger. 
Less in cost. The slip 
cover additional 
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ce | estins 
french vichy 





Stimulates your system like 
an early morning canter 
through the park ~ ~ Rec- 
ommended by physicians 
for table use and for toning 
up the digestive system 
~ s sAn effective aid in 
the control of gout, rheu- 
matism, diabetes and the 
ailments of age s ~ Served 
by clubs, hotels and res- 
taurants, and sold by your 


grocer and druggist. 





FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. 
27th Street and Hudson River, New York 
General Distributors for the United States 
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with exactly the same heredity. They form 
the original rope for the tug of war be- 
tween Heredity and Environment. 

The third type of twins is the Siamese. 
These twins are the products of a single 
egg but, less fortunate than identical twins, 
they are not even separate individuals. 

Psychological. Obviously — twinship 
need have no mental effect on fraternal 
twins other than the general effect of be- 
ing the same age and subject to similar 
environment. 

Identical twins on the contrary are as 
alike mentally as physically whenever they 
are brought up together. Psychiatric lit- 
erature is full of the case histories of 
identical twins stricken by the same 
psychoses at the same time. They have 
the same hallucinations, hear the same 
voices, suffer from the same delusions. No 
single instance has been found of one twin 
going insane while the other remained 
sane. Sometimes this has been shown to 
be the result of association, and separation 
in the ward has brought about changes in 
the character of the dementia. Would 
each have gone mad if the existence of the 
other had been unknown? There are doc- 
tors who believe they would; that having 
the same inheritance, developed from the 
same egg, the insanity is a proof of an 
inherited emotional instability that 
would have manifested itself at the same 


| time whether the twins were together or 


| apart. 


Others claim the mental disease 


| to be the result of environment and asso- 


ciation; insist at least that identical twins 
would not go simultaneously mad or have 
the same type of insanity if they had not 
been brought up together. This, in ex- 
treme form, is the field of the present 
investigation. 

There is some doubt as to whether 
Siamese twins should be discussed in 
terms of the singular or plural, although 
from the examples of mental incompati- 
bility they seem occasionally less con- 
genial than identical twins. Margaret 
(‘“Maggie”) and Mary (‘“‘Puddin’ ”’) Gibbs 
of Holyoke, Mass., reputedly the only 
U. S. born and bred Siamese twins, vaude- 
ville artists, deny that they are identical. 
“We have different ideas of pleasure,” they 
say. In England alcoholism and prohibi- 
tion are united in one pair of Siamese 
twins. 


Dr. G. P. Crowden, physiologist of 
University College, London, made a 25 
year study on a pair of identical twins. 
They had the same illnesses at the same 


| time during this period. Their profile 


photographs superimposed in any year re- 
sulted in a perfect outline, with no mar- 
ring double line. X-ray photographs of 
their skulls superimposed in every part, 
and their body measurements, height, 
weight were practically identical. Finger 
prints of one were mirror images of finger- 
prints of the other. The blood composi- 
tion and count, the temperature and 
respiration rates were the same. They had 
the same temperaments and attitudes of 
mind. Accused of cheating in an examina- 
tion because they had made the same mis- 
take in the same problem while the rest 
of their papers were identical, only the 
statement of the form master that they 
were at opposite ends of a long hall and 
could not possibly have conferred vindi- 
cated them. 
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Toscanininotes 


In Manhattan last week Arturo Tos- 
canini conducted the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra’s 2298th concert, the last of the season, 
its valedictory before it merges with the 
New York Symphony and becomes the 
Philharmonic-Symphony of New York. 
Toscanini will be chief conductor of the 
blended band. As such last week he was 
painted by newspapermen: 

He is 61, slight, grizzled, the highest 
paid conductor in the world.* 

He conducts wholly from memory, with 
light, cork-tipped batons imported from 
Italy. He rarely uses the same stick twice. 
He often hums while conducting. He will 
have no guests at his rehearsals. 

He never grants interviews. While in 
Manhattan he lives at the Hotel Astor, 
but he likes Milan better. He always dines 
in his own apartment, eats little and pref- 
erably Italian food. Like Lord Rother- 
mere and // Duce (see page 18), he never 
smokes. He sleeps five hours a night, with 
his dog Pictiu, a Brussels griffon given him 
by Frances Alda, beside him in a basket. 
He shaves himself—and with a safety 
razor. 

In Italy he is conductor of the Scala 
Opera in Milan—but he likes a concert 
orchestra better. He is interested in poli- 
tics, ran once for the Italian Parliament on 
a Fascist ticket. His hobbies are painting 
and riding in a fast automobile; his life 
spent simply with Signora Toscanini, his 
two daughters—Wanda and Wally (the w’s 
pronounced as v), his son Walter, a book 
collector in Milan. 

He entertains old friends, few new ones 
—and opera singers practically not at all. 
As conductor he is supreme, can vitalize 
well-worn music as no other of the day. 
With him the music is the thing. A dowager 
soprano once fussed “But, maestro, don’t 
you realize that I’m a star?” 

“Stars, Madame,” the Signor’s reply was 
characteristic, “Stars are in the sky. You 
are on the stage.” 
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Jews 
Jews have done inestimable service to 
music. Never, even in its most fanatical 
noments, has Anti-Semiticism presented 
any serious argument to the contrary. 
Now as if to prove that which has needed 
no proof, Gdal Saleski has compiled a 
catalog+ of famed Jewish musicians. He 
stresses individual contributions, the con- 
tribution of the Jewish people as a whole. 
Writer Saleski defines “Jew” and “Jew- 
ish” at the start. He uses them not in 
“their religious or national sense. The 
method of approach is purely a racial 
one. He has isolated all these musicians 
into this one volume for the simple reason 
that all of them have in their veins that 
fire to which the Jewish prophets gave ut- 
terance in the time of Jerusalem’s glory. 
. . . He is not concerned with their reli- 
gion, past or present, but solely with their 
racial roots, as in the case of the Damrosch 
family. . . .” He proceeds then with his 
*Engaged this season for 40 concerts at ap- 
proximately $60,000, or $1,500 a concert. 
+Famous Musicians oF A WANDERING RACE 
—Gdal Saleski—Block ($5). 
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Your Saw Table—how much 
crating lumber does it WASTE? 


Most men say offhand, “Oh, about ten per cent.” pervision. Less factory space. Lighter weight. Lower 


We have tested it in actual Crating Expert Service, freight costs. No chance of defective material being 
used. Fewer damage claims and adjustments. Noth- 
ing to throw away. 


The waste of cutting crates in the packing room aver- 


ages nearer 15 per cent than ten. In several cases it ae ; 
goes as high as 25 per cent! Profits? Extra margin in short hauls. Reaching out 


for profitable customers in wider territory. 


Good will? Neater packages. Ahead of competition. 
Shipments arrive in fine condition. Customers 
happy. Positive sales help. 

This is the story of Weyerhaeuser Crating Service 
to hundreds of business men. Your business is no 
exception. Call for the Weyerhaeuser man. Make 
him tell you the whole story of Weyerhaeuser Cut- 

Savings? Lower cost of material and labor. Less su- to-size Crating, Box Shooks and Crating Lumber. 


WEYERHAEUSER CRATING LUMBERYSTANDARD LENGIHS OR CUT IO SIZE) 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL . MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 

lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each 

of these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. Also producers 
of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


* * * 


Every industrial man who wants to discover the new 
profits of new economies should look into Weyer- 
haeuser Crating Methods and Cut-to-size Crating. 

Ideal light-weight crating lumber (choice of 8 kinds), 
cut at the mills into standard pieces to build your 
standard crates, 










Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spo- 
kane, Washington, with branch offices at 806 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis; 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 2563 Franklin Ave., 
St. Paul; 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia; 285 Madison Ave., New York; P. O. Drawer 629, Port Newark, N. J.; 2401 First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh; 1313 Second National Bank Bldg., Toledo; 1418 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City. 
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catalog. Among others, he includes in it: 


Composers 
Bizet Meyerbeer 
Ernest Bloch Offenbach 
George Gerswin Ravel 
Halevy Kubinstein 
Mendelssohn Saint-Saéns 


[But Bach, Brahms, Beethoven, Wag- 
ner, Tschaikovsky, Strauss, etc., etc., were 
not Jews. | 

Conductors 

Artur Bodanzky and Louis Hasselmans 
(Metropolitan Opera) 

Dr. Leopold Damrosch, Walter Dam- 
rosch (New York Symphony) 

Edwin Franko Goldman (Goldman’s 


Band) 

Alfred Hertz (San Francisco Sym- 
phony ) 

Serge Koussevitzky (Boston Sym- 
phony ) 


Pierre Monteux (now guest with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra ) 
Giorgio Polacco (Chicago Civic Opera) 
Fritz Reiner (Cincinnati Symphony ) 
Nikolai Sokoloff (Cleveland Orchestra) 
[But he who is considered the greatest 
conductor of modern times, Arturo Tos- 
canini, is no Jew. | 
Violinists 
Fritz Kreisler 
Yehudi Menuhin 
Efrem Zimbalist 


Leopold Auer 
Mischa Elman 
Carl Flesch 
Jascha Heifetz 

[It would be difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, to match this list with a Gentile 
list.] 


Pianists 
Harold Bauer Josef Lhevinne 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch Vladimir De Pach- 
Leopold Godowsky mann 
Wanda Landowska Harold Samuel 
[If not the best at least the best known 
pianist is a Gentile—Ignace Paderewski.] 
Singers 
Giacomo Rimini 
Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink 





Sophie Braslau 
Alma Gluck 
Lilli Lehmann 
Rosa Raisa 
Obviously, a brief list. Every concert 
goer could amplify with Caruso, Scotti, 
Gigli, Martinelli, Jeritza, etc., etc. 

Gdal Saleski is himself a ‘cellist, now 
with the New York Symphony. Press 
notices quoted in his own biography name 
him an artist of “graceful style which he 
is able to suit to many different moods.” 
Writer Saleski can make no such claim. 
His sketches are cut and dried, peppered 
sparsely with long-familiar anecdotes. His 
enthusiasm for every Jew has robbed him 
of his discrimination, defeated his own 
humble purpose of segregating them. Su- 
perlatives are plentiful as periods. Elman, 
for instance, “alone can produce that 
broad, wholesome, spiritual tone which is 
characteristic of his playing and is so 
representative of the spirit dominating the 
Ieng-suffering sons and daughters of his 
race.” His tone “has been accepted as the 
standard by which violinists are meas- 
ured.” Heifetz is “the greatest technical 
genius of the violin of the preseni day.” 
Kreisler is “the King of Violinists. Hats 
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The Entire 
Investment Field 


is covered by the various service departments of 
our organization at all of our nine offices. Secur- 
ities listed on the principal exchanges of the 
country, of which we are members, are handled 
promptly and accurately by our Stock Depart- 
ment. § All types of bonds, notes, and preferred 
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sold through our Investment Department. 
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RELIGION 


Of True Minds 


Eager always to jeer at new things of 
which they know nothing, stupid persons 
and headline writers have had a merry 
time over “companionate marriage.”* In 
the meantime, famed Benjamin Barr 
Lindsey, of Denver, onetime judge of the 
Juvenile Court, continues to preach, sol- 
emnly and with efficacy, his system of 
practical ethics, hoping eventually to ob- 
tain legislation that will make it prac- 
ticable. He so preached last week in St. 
Louis, where an audience at the Coliseum 
heard him debate against jovial Lawrence 
McDaniel, a onetime Circuit Attorney. 

Judge Lindsey’s opponent, like many 
another, refused to take Mr. Lindsey’s 
arguments with a grain of sense. He made 
irrelevant jokes which amused the crowd, 
as: “I have read Judge Lindsey’s book 
three times and I don’t know yet just 
what this companionate marriage is. It 
sounds like trial marriage to me. No one 
knows better than I that all marriages 
are trials... . You know, our poor be- 
nighted parents didn’t believe in this birth 
control. If they had, we wouldn’t be here 
tonight debating whether or not we should 
believe in it... .” 

Mr. Lindsey frowned at these flippan- 
cies. He said: “My opponent knows he 
has a weak case so he jokes with the jury. 
... Let us have done with lies and 
hypocrisy. Ninety per cent of married 
people practice birth control. Let us legal- 
ize it and get away from the bootlegged 
devices of the corner drug store... . I 
am not for free love. . . . The compan- 
ionate marriage is real marriage. It will 
put an end to the immorality of the pres- 
ent day and correct the divorce evil. 
Young people with the fear of children 
removed can marry earlier. They can 
have children when they want them. . . .” 

When the debate was over, a woman 
gct up on the floor and made incredibly 
idiotic remarks. A young Catholic heckled 
the judge into issuing a defiance of Rome. 
Then the audience voted 505 to 137 that 
Lindsey had won the debate. Said Mr. 
McDaniel: “You can’t get some people 
to laugh anything off. . . .” 








Waves of reform often stir a froth of 
laughter as they move forward. Lindsey's 
reform can be criticized in that it seeks 
to remove immorality by changing moral- 
ity; also it can be said that, to most 
people, the two indispensable adjuncts of 
matrimony are child bearing and _ the 
permanence which springs from it, neither 
of which the companionate theory em- 
phasizes. 

Lacking these two essentials, compan- 
ionate marriage must be technically re- 
garded as a form of courtship. Nor does 
this detract from its possible value. Sex- 
ual experience in courtship is looked upon 
by many modern moralists with the ut- 
most disapproval; even “necking,” they 
think, is disgraceful. Other moralists have 


*In its essence, companionate marriage 1S 
merely marriage without the expectation, im- 
mediate or otherwise, of propagation and with 
the possibility of divorce by mutual consent. Its 
adherents suggest legalized birth control, more 
complete sexual education for boys and girls. 
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defended pre-marital sexual experience of 
a more or less complete nature. More 
primitive people, in various ways, have 
practiced it. Recent “puritanical” criti- 
cism of companionate marriage has stim- 
ulated intevest in a strange pastime, wide- 
ly practiced among the early inhabitants 
of New England and known as 

Bundling. The winters about Cape 
Cod are cold and the evenings, in the 
epoch before the mightiest minds were 
turned to providing parlor entertainment, 
long and uninteresting. Young sparks also 
were compelled to walk the long miles that 
lay between their cottages and those of 
their well-beloveds. Arriving tired and 
cold, they sought some warmer, some 
sprightlier diversion than sofa sitting in a 
chilly chamber. Bundling was invented 
for their convenience. It consisted of put- 
ting girl and boy into neat, warm, sup- 
posedly secure garments and tucking them 
into bed, where they might lie, talking or 
drowsing through the winter evenings. The 
practice was regarded as an incentive to 
lawful matrimony; never was it considered 
in the least immoral. Later, however, the 
game was regarded as a trifle vulgar; from 
the latter part of the 18th Century it 
suffered a gradual decline. 
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Wise Crack 


The Zionist Organization of America, 
whose purpose is to secure the rehabilita- 
tion of Palestine by Jews, was jarred last 
week by the resignation of one of the 
members of its Administrative and Execu- 
tive Committee. 

This was Dr. Stephen Samuel Wise, 
Rabbi of the Free Synagogue (Manhat- 
tan) and ardent Zionist, who had had a 
disagreement with British Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, president of the World Zionist 
Organization. The cause of the crack was 
to be found, at least partially, in Dr. 
Wise’s eagerness to hurry the establish- 
ment of the Jewish Colony in Palestine as 
opposed to Dr. Weizmann’s desire for 
less precipitous procedure. Dr. Weizmann 


is now in the U. S. to aid in securing | 


$7,500,000. 


a 
Petition 
Herbert Howard, son of Sir Esmé 


Howard, British Ambassador to the U. S., 
in company with one Edward Bullough, 


fellow student at Caius College, Cam- | 
bridge, paid a visit to Pope Pius XI. They 


presented to His Holiness a petition ask- 
ing the Canonization of the Blessed Car- 
dinal Fisher, onetime Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, and the Blessed Thomas More, one- 
time Lord Chancellor of England. In the 
16th Century these men opposed King 
Henry VIII’s divorce from his first 
(Catholic) wife; both were beheaded. The 
Pontiff conversed with the two youths for 
— hour, recalling his visits to Eng- 
and. 


Prayer Book Approved 


The final draft of the much abused new 
Anglican prayer book (Time, Jan. 30) 
when presented last week to the Houses 
of Convocation of both Canterbury and 
York, was approved for ratification by 
the Church Assembly. Canterbury voted 
126 to 48; York 50 to 19. 
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He jumps. The plane beneath him zooms 
away. A yank at the parachute cord and... 
What a picture! 4 4 4 4 4 4 


At last—a Graflex, the camera for pictures that count, priced 
within reach of everybody. “Series B” — 3%" x 4%’—speed up 
to 1/1000 second—$80. Other models $85 to $375. 


Featured by A Good Dealer Everywhere 
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Filing efficiency must suffer 
through the use of old style flat 
folders. Containers that were 
never intended to hold more than 
a few letters immediately break 
down under the average load of 
a file pocket, causing untold 
troubles—lost papers, torn 
letters and hidden indexes. 
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VERTICAL — EXPANDING 


File Pockets 


will immediately improve the efficiency 
and appearance of any vertical filing 
system into which they are introduced. 
They are designed to expand as the 
papers increase, without losing any of 
their ability to stand upright with their 
index tabs in plain view. They are 
ready for quick, instant reference at 
all times under all conditions. 





Note how Vertex Pockets have 
improved the filing drawer below 
and send for a free Sample 
Pocket for trial in your own files. 








Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘‘Vertex’’ File 
Pocket, as described in April 9 Time. 
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Address ukese 
Name and Position of Person Inquiring...... 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CoO., Dept. N. 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Motors 


Back from the warmth and flowers of 
Hawaii where many a U. S. businessman 
takes winter’s rest, John North Willys, of 
Toledo, last week: 1) reduced the prices 
of all Willys-Knight Standard Six models 


—, , 














Joun NortH WILLys 


. reduced, hired, received, notified. 


by $150; 2) hired every man who applied 
for factory work in order to reach a re- 
quired production of 2,000 cars daily; 
3) received reports from salesmen that 
they had sold 30,000 cars during March; 
4) notified Willys-Overland stockholders 
that their net income last year had been 
$6,341,519, the equivalent of $2.04 on each 
company share. 


How the individual is less, and the cor- 
poration is more, has been shown by the 
comparative smallness of the estates of 
many founders of famed businesses. Thus 
James W. Packard’s total estate was last 
week estimated at $7,000,000, whereas 
recent net annual profits of the Packard 
Motor Car Co. have been some $10,000,- 
000. 


Dodge Bros. (Edward G. Wilmer, presi- 
dent ), having figured a production schedule 
that permits them to sell a new 6-cylinder 
model (the Standard Six) for $875, last 
week abandoned production of the old 4- 
cylinder car that for many a year stood 
them in good sales stead. Its price had 
been almost as much as that of the 
Standard Six. Other current Dodge models 
are the Victory Six and the Senior. 


Result of the three Graham brothers* 
investing some of the millions, which they 
made by selling out their truck manufac- 
turing business to Dodge Bros., in what is 
now called the Graham-Paige Motors 
Corp.: 7.500 cars made this March; 2,428 
cars in March 1927; about 12,350 cars and 
$350,000 earnings in the first three months 
of this year; 6,006 and $185,798 loss in the 
first three months of last year. 


*Joseph B., Robert C., Ray A, 


Hudson Motor Car Co., which this year 
remodeled its Essex as a “Super-Six,” re- 
ported last week that the innovation in- 
creased sales of both Essex and Hudson 
cars. During the first three months just 
ended, the company manufactured 91,500 
cars, a new high record. During the same 
three months of 1927 it produced but 
74,000. Chairman Roy Dikeman Chapin 
and President R. B. Jackson count on con- 
tinuing into April the present production 
of 1,550 Hudsons & Essexes each day. 

—_— 


Hurricane Gambling 


In the 18th Century, when Yankee 
traders were enterprising and sporting, men 
wagered guineas along New Bedford and 
Newburyport waterfronts about fulfillment 
of time-delivery contracts at Calcutta of 
clipper-ship cargoes. Last week dark- 
skinned, poly-tongued Manhattan Coffee 
Exchange brokers—Greek, Christian, Jew 
alike—bet furiously on West Indian weath- 
er. Could Munson Liner Southern Cross 
get her 50,000 bags of Rio coffee a-dock at 
Hoboken before the last trading hour of 
March? The 50,000 bags were bought 
and sold. If a hurricane delayed them 
the bags might be near but not at Ho- 
boken, and sellers of them would be 
“short.” Then the buyers could make them 
“pay through the nose,” as Wall Street’s 
cruel saying describes the desperate pre- 
dicament of one who sells what he does 
not possess. Wireless orders dashed 
from Manhattan to the Southern Cross’s 
captain bidding him drive his engines to 
their limits of safety. The ship pushed 
north past the Flerida keys, past Cape 
Hatteras, into New York Harbor—before 
the coffee markets closed for March. 


Pat , 





In The Wall Street Journal, published 
by Clarence Walker Barron, the following 
words appeared one morning last week: 

“Clarence W. Barron, financier, philan- 
thropist, editor, author, philosopher and 
publisher of The Wall Street Journal, the 
Boston News Bureau, the Philadelphia 
News Bureau and Barron’s, the National 
Financial Weekly, is authority for the fore- 
going statements and certainly there is no 
man in the United States today better 
qualified to talk. ... It also might be 
stated without fear of contradiction that 
Mr. Barron is one of the most difficult men 
in Palm Beach to catch for an interview. 
. . . However, when he was cornered—the 
word is well chosen—in his sunny apart- 
ment in Whitehall overlooking Lake Worth 
yesterday morning, he graciously consented 
to talk on anything from Wall Street to 
the human ear—the latter being one of his 
absorbing interests at present. . . .” 

Wall Street men were amazed that so 
large and distinguished a person as Mr. 
Barron should allow himself to receive so 
large a pat on the back in his own journal. 
What was the excuse for the story? It was 
an important excuse—a tremendous excuse. 
Mr. Barron, in his “foregoing statements,” 
had said: 

“Charles E. Hughes is the man who can 
defeat Al Smith in New York State and be 
triumphantly elected |U. S. President |— 

“And there is little if any danger of a 
drastic reaction in the stock market as a 
result of wild trading.” 

Yes, that was news; but it did not 
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entirely explain the large pat on the back. 
Keen-eyed readers found the explanation 


JouRNALIST BARRON 
The excuse was tremendous. 


in a by-line in minute type: From the 
Palm Beach Daily News. 

Mr. Barron’s journalistic good taste had 
been vindicated. 


on oes 


Davison’s Bank 


Into the darkened Manhattan dining 
room where 700 bigwigs of finance, in- 
dustry and commerce were dining last 
week, went a procession of servants bearing 
on platters before them, not boars’ heads 
nor puddings blazing with brandy, but 
great candied cakes, each lit by 25 candles. 
It was a symbolic procession to mark, as 
the banquet and its other sequences 
marked, the completion of 25 years’ serv- 
ice to the New York community by the 
Bankers Trust Company. 

The late Henry Pomeroy Davison 
founded the Bankers Trust in 1903. He 
was then the energetic and radiant vice 
president of the First National Bank in 
Manhattan and the friend of many an 
important personage of Wall Street. When 
he gave a dinner it was well attended. At 
one such dinner he presented his idea of 
a trust company that would not compete 
for business with commercial banks; but 
would act as the fiduciary agent for state 
and national banks throughout the country, 
and would accept as deposits the reserve 
funds of other banks. 

The idea was good; the trust company 
was formed with the liveliest and most 
aggressive young men of New York’s finan- 
cial district on its board of directors. Mr. 
Davison’s banking sagacity and charm had 
brought them together. He acted as their 
chairman; Edmund C. Converse of the 
Liberty National Bank, where ten years 
before Davison had himself got his first 





NO “BUTTS” ABOUT IT! 


Licur an ordinary ciga- 
rette... puff it half-way down 
... the fast-burning tobaccos 
make the smoke hot, parch- 
ing, flavorless ... But light a 
Melachrino. The selected 
Turkish tobaccos burn slowly 
... The smoke is delightfully 
COOOL . . . coool and mild 


... The cigarette lasts longer 


—and tastes good to the very 


end ... Try Melachrino— 
the COOOL cigarette. 
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MELACHRINO 


CIGARETTES 


PLAIN, CORK and STRAW ENDS 
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Firstmortgagesonimproved 
real estate have long been 
the world’s soundest and 
safest uniformly profitable 
investment. It is difficult, 
however, for the average 
investor to find a mortgage 
for justtheamount hewants 
to invest. It is difficult also 
to find mortgages where the property 
covered is of legally assured clear title and 
where skilled appraisal insures safe 
equity. Neither could the collection and 
payment of interest profitably be dele- 





gated to other parties but would make | 


it necessary for the investor to look 
after all details. 


Interest and Principal 
Guaranteed 


Current United Bonds offer the sound 
first mortgage safeguards, being parts of 


conservative real estate first mortgages | 


on property of proper title and appraisal. 
In addition, they yield 6 % and payment 
of this 6 % interest and the principal is 
handled for you without detail work on 
your part, and paid to you. Payment of 
both principal and interest is also guar- 
anteed by the United States Mortgage 
Bond Company, a strong institution 
with resources of more than $20,000,000 
and operating under the supervision of 
the State of Michigan. 


United Bonds may be had on partial 
payments. The first payment secures the 
bonds for you—delivery is made when 
payments are complete. 


Write now for our free investment book. 
A Bond income with the United Guar- 
antee makes your money work for you 
at a good profit with greatest safety. 
Get our booklet now. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE BOND COMPANY 
Howard C. Wade, President 


361 U. S. Mortgage Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Resources more than $20,000,000 
In Canada: United Bond Company, Limited, 
Toronto, and Windsor, Ontario 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE BOND CO, 
361 U.S. Mortgage Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Please mail copy of your booklet, “Habit 
of Success.” 


Name. 


Address. Se 
a 








important Manhattan banking job, went 
to the Bankers Trust as_ president. 


Thomas W. Lamont was secretary & treas- 
urer. 
The Bankers Trust was to become, after 





“* 





Tue Late H. P. Davison* 
His young men were lively. 


it added commercial banking to its activi- 
ties, the sixth largest bank in the U. S. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Davison was to become a 
Morgan partner in 1909, after he had 
further distinguished himself during the 
panic of 1907. 

When Henry Pomeroy Davison became 
a Morgan partner he was 42 years old; 30 
years younger than the late John Pierpont 
Morgan (1837-1913); three months older 
than the present John Pierpont Morgan. 

Mr. Davison’s shrewd evaluation of the 
lively mentality and_ personality of 
Thomas William Lamont was influential 
in making him a Morgan partner in r1g11. 
Thomas Lamont was 41 then. Mr. Davi- 
son also noted the persuasive powers of 
Lawyer Dwight Whitney Morrow, and 
greeted him as partner after the elder Mor- 
gan’s death. Dwight Morrow was 41 then. 

Before the War, the Morrows, the 
Lamonts, the Davisons and the Thomas 
Cochrans (Morgan partner since 1917) all 
lived in Englewood, N. J., across the 
Hudson River from Manhattan. Since the 
War Mr. Lamont has become (next to 
John Pierpont Morgan) the best known 
Morgan partner and U. S. international 
financier. Mr. Morrow is currently the 
outstanding U. S. diplomat—Ambassador 
to Mexico. Mr. Cochran became the Mor- 
gan partner on the board of General 
Motors, and, like Mr. Davison before him, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Bankers Trust Co. For Henry Pome- 
roy Davison died in 1922, aged 55, hav- 
ing given to the Red Cross so much of his 
apparently limitless vitality that there re- 
mained too little for himself. 


*Leading a Red Cross parade during the War. 


Exchanges 


March ended with a madness of trading 
on all the country’s stock exchanges. Of 
course on the New York Stock Exchange 
ecstacy was shrillest. There more than 
3,000,000 shares had changed ownership on 
each of the last 16 full (5-hour) trading 
days of the month. On each of four days 
last week brokers handled more than 
4,000,000 shares. Last Saturday two hours 
business saw 2,430,920 shares exchanged, 
a record. During the entire month, 84,- 
987,834 shares were recorded on the tick- 
ers as bought and sold, also a record. But 
records no longer seem to have meaning. 
Of the present stock market situation it 
must be said that many men stubbornly 
believe that stock prices are too high for 
the underlying business of the companies 
which they represent and that just as 
many, but slightly more stubborn, men be- 
lieve that stock prices are not unreason- 






Suburban Chicag 
likes GAS 
heating Comfort 


> bs 


A gain of 48% during 1927 
in the sale of gas for house 


heating not only reflects the 
progressiveness of the com- 
munities served by this 
Company, but it emphasizes 
an important source of the 
Company’s rapidly increas- 
ing revenues. 


Other facts of interest 
to investors are given 
inthe Year Book. Write 
Dept. T for it. 


PuBLIc SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 
72 W. Adams Street 
Chicago 
Serving 6,000 square miles— 
293 communities—with Gas or 
Electricity. 
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ably high. For both types of traders there 
has been ample money to borrow at reason- 
able rates of interest for backing up their 
market beliefs. Business has not been ask- 
ing much money from bankers; bankers 
(required to make profits) have been lend- 
ing money to stock traders. 

The current speed and volume of trading 
has made more valuable memberships in 
practically every stock and commodity 
market of the country. Seats have risen 
to new highs. Some current seat prices: 


ee en, ee $375,000 
0. i RAS since eee a eeu 65,000 
ee ee 26,500f 
i, a OE. 6 ew an voeaw 23,000 
i: ee 5s on ea cue owen 11,000 
A ee eer 5,600 
N. Y. Coffee and Sugar..... 17,000 
i ae 350 
Or ie i re 18,000 
Cheats BOCK 6 sc cecece 24,500 
Chicago Board Trade..... ° 9,000 
NE 5S a a's bea ome Wie 7,500 
Lk Sn a cpatedanoee 35,000 
PRUE seh aioccseac II,500 
PUGIER cb 306s seco sen es 2,500 
EN PET ree 125,000 
Winnipeg Grain ...cccccee 8,000 
Toronto Mining ........¢. 90,000 


Every time a share of stock is sold on 
the New York Stock Exchange, New York 
State gains a tax of two cents. On these 
4,000,000-share days the tax surpasses 
$80,000. 

A month ago William Ladd sold his 
membership in the New York Stock Ex- 
change for $295,000. Last week he paid 
$360,000 to regain membership. His three 
weeks change of plans cost him $65,000. 
Nonetheless he made a large net profit on 
his transactions for when he first bought 
his Exchange membership (in December 
1924) it cost him only $100,000. 

Appearing on stock market ticker tapes 
last week, was a new symbol: KVL. It 
represented the stock of the Kelvinator 
Corp., a subsidiary of the Electric Re- 
frigeration Co.** 

For the first time since the War the 
Western Union last week began printing 
over its tickers quotations of stocks on 
the London Stock Exchange. 


Quit 

For nearly 75 years, ever since its or- 
ganization, the New York Clearing Houset 
has issued a weekly statement showing 
the financial condition of New York mem- 
ber banks; showing, among other things, 
whether their reserves are above or below 
legal requirements. Last week it quit giv- 
ing out statements, ostensibly because the 
Federal Reserve Bank’s reports had made 
them superfluous. But loud was _ the 
clamor. Ill-concealed was the suspicion of 
many a Wall Streeter that the suppression 
of the Clearing House statements was 
prompted by a desire to conceal the banks’ 
lack of sufficient reserves and hence to 
give a false sense of security to the specu- 
lative element of the financial community. 
Indeed a deficit in reserves had been shown 
in all but two of the first ten weeks of 


*Reached last December. 

tReached at the end of 1924. 

**In Manhattan last week the Electrical Re- 
frigeration Show displayed the chief makes of 
electrically cooled refrigerators—Copeland, Ice- 
berg, Kelvinator, Universal, Frigidaire, Ice- 
master, Rice, Wayne, General Electric, Iroquois, 
Servel, Welsbach. 

+A check drawn on Bank A and deposited in 
Bank B is sent to the Clearing House. 
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s’s Peak 


West of Ogallala You Escape 


the Commonplace in Summer Vacations 


It’s just about at Ogaliala, Nebraska, 
going west via Overland Route that one 
firstsensesanewatmosphere,anexpan- 
sive feeling of the freedom of the West. 


After you reach the Rockies nothing 
is commonplace. Here are all the 
major scenic spectacles, the most 
satisfying playgrounds in America. 


Colorado—a cool summerland of 
mountains and valleys, purling 
streams and waterfalls, mountain 
chalets, spacious hotels with golf 
courses, and trout streamseverywhere. 
Motor trails where every turn brings 
new vistas of dainty loveliness, new 
spectacles of splendor. 


Yellowstone, uncanny relic of time 
when this globe was new and where 
geology is still in the making. Spout- 
ing geysers by the score, fuming grot- 
tos, iridescent pools, petrified forests. 
Friendly bears, deer, elk, buffalo—wild, 
yet unafraid—the greatest natural 
museum on earth. 


Zion, Bryce Canyon, Kaibab Forest, 
Grand Canyon! The color palette of 
the continent! Painted deserts, 
tremendous canyons exquisitely 
earved and colored, amphitheatres 
filled with marvelous sculpture and 


booklet. 
)0 Colorado 





0D Yellowstone 
jO Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks 
C) Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
}0 Escorted All-Expense Tours ( Dude Ranchesj 


natural architecture, vast forests of 
unscarred firs and pines, with thou- 
sands of deer. 


California—a little of all the world 
and a lot that’s all its own. Yosemite 
with its famous falls, towering El 
Capitan, the Big Trees; the Sierras; 
Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Catalina, Santa Barbara. 


Pacific Northwest —the gorge of the 
majestic Columbia—the land of lush 
meadows, flowery valleys, luxuriant 
forests, ice crowned peaks. Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Victoria, Vancouver 
.-.and a little farther on Alaska and 
the midnight sun! 


-...and Denver, Cheyenne, Ogden, 
Great Salt Lake, Salt Lake City, Boise, 
Spokane and scores of other places all 
interesting and each with something 
different to charm the traveler. 


Come this summer to the land of 
romance; adventure; mystery; recrea~ 
tion!—and you’ll never be content 
till you come again. 


Low Summer Fares via the Cool 


Summer Route to All the West 


Nine fine trains from Chicago, three 
from St. Louis. Two extra fare trains. 


ccc" Fill in and Mail Coupon Today —-——-; 
General Passenger Agent, Dept. 222 

' Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 

} Please send me complete information and 


0 Californiaj 
oO Hawaii 
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1928, an altogether unprecedented situa- 
tion. 
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Broken 


For 122 years, only Colgates have di- 
rected and only Colgates have managed 
their perfume, dentrifice and soap com- 
pany. Precedent, however, was broken last 
week when the office of vice president, di- 
rector and general manager of Colgate & 
Co. was given to Wallace E. McCaw. 
Senior vice president and chairman of the 
administrative board of Procter & Gamble, 
he became last year Colgate’s purchasing 
agent. Gilbert Colgate is chairman of the 
board, Gilbert Colgate Jr. secretary and 
vice president in charge of purchasing, 
Robert Bangs Colgate director and vice 
president in charge of production and 
development. 


—— + —— 


Bobo-Bowman 


Capt. Stephen N. Bobo, president of 
the Development Service Corp.,, knows 
how to build hotels; John McEntee Bow- 
man, president of the Bowman-Biltmore 
Hotels Corp., knows how to operate hotels. 


Last week Mr. Bowman, as president of 
another company (Bowman Management, 
Inc.), made a deal with Mr. Bobo to oper- 
ate hotels that Mr. Bobo is building in 
Lowell, Mass., New Brunswick, N. J., 
White Plains, N. Y., Jersey City, N. J., 
Yonkers, N. Y., and will build in similar 
communities throughout the country. 


Y 








Yarn Merger 


Charles R. Flint (Flint & Co., Manhat- 
tan), newly-married merger impresario, 
sent inspectors to 206 southern yarn mills. 
On the basis of inspectors’ reports, he 
made overtures to 140 chosen mills, whose 
owners, announced Flint & Co. last week, 
offered “close co-operation, feeling that 
the plan was sound and for the good of the 
industry.” When, as, and if the Flint 
merger is effected, he will borrow from the 
public some $50,000,000, for additional 
working capital, and will set operating as 
one industrial unit some 1,500,000 spindles. 
Yarn will be furnished more cheaply than 
ever before (said Flint & Co.) to indus- 
tries which make bathing suits, shoe laces, 
automobile tires, underwear, rugs, laces 
and electrical wires. 
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Point the Camera 





Press the Button 


You Are Taking 
PERFECT MOVIES 


T’S as easy as that to take 
movies with the DeVry. 
There’s no cranking, no 
focusing, no difficult rules to 
remember. With a touch of 
a button the scene you see 
in the view finder is regis- 
tered forever on the magic 
strip of film. 
And DeVry-made movies are 
just as sharp, as perfect, as 
true to life as those you see 
in the theatre. 


For the DeVry is ‘‘Holly- 
wood’s Own’”’ movie camera 
and its movies are made on 
the same kind of film profes- 
sional cameramen use. See 
the DeVry at your camera 
store or write for FREE book. 
The DeVry Corporation, Dept. 
4CA, 1111 Center Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





Teeth 


Mathias Blau of Chicago persuaded his 
wife, Helen, to have all her teeth pulled. 
Then he refused to buy her false teeth 
because, he said, it was cheaper to feed her 
on soup than on solids. Mrs. Blau went 
to court, was awarded two sets of store 
teeth and at least a beefsteak a week. 
Judge Jonas told Mr. Blau that he had 
committed “the meanest trick” he had 
ever heard of. 


Watches 


Joseph Davidson of Chicago had a pretty 
girl, an automobile, a dozen watches and 
diamond rings. He drove into a gasoline 
station, said to the attendant: “Listen, 
sport, I’m in a jam. I’ve got to take my 
girl to a party and I’m broke. Can you 
loan me 25 bucks on this here watch?” 
The attendant obliged Mr. Davidson, who 
then went to other gasoline stations to 
dispose of his watches and rings. Mr. 
Davidson was no philanthropist. His 
watches were tin, his diamond rings glass. 
At the tenth station he was arrested. 











Rats 

There are 7,800,000 rats in Detroit. 
They do a damage of $60,000,000 a year. 
So says the U.S. Public Health Service. 


—< 





Camera 


“Go on; you can’t see straight,” said 
Fred Genazzi of Point Reyes, Calif., to 
Captain W. B. Sellner, State Fish and 
Game Commissioner, who had _ accused 
him of dumping garbage on his (Sellner’s) 
property. 

Then Captain Sellner produced a bed- 
spread and a movie camera, entertained 
the court with scenes of garbage-dumping 
in which Mr. Genazzi played the leading 
role. The court gave Mr. Genazzi 30 days 
in jail. 

Butcher 

The deer was tame. “My little boy 
showed it to me through the window. My 
boy went out and whistled and called to 
it and it came to him,” said one witness. 

The deer was killed. “I saw the deer 
drinking from a little slough. Then the 
police car drove up and two men got out. 
One had a rifle. He fired a shot and struck 
the deer in the foot. The deer staggered 
up a little knoll. He fired again and it fell. 
Then he walked up and shot it through the 
head as it lay writhing on the ground,” said 
another witness. 

The killer of the deer was Chief of Police 
H. M. Haight of Park Ridge, Ill. (suburb 
of Chicago). He took it to a butcher, had 
it dressed, ate it with his friends. Last 
week he was called before Police Magis- 
trate Homer Byrd, who told him: “I have 
been your friend for years. I did not want 
to try this case. . . . You insisted I pass 
judgment. Well, I will fine you $75 and 
costs and tell you that if there is anything 
more unsportsmanlike than what you did 
I don’t know of it. To walk up and shoot 
a tame deer at all is anything but sports- 
manship. And no sportsman would shoot 
a roe if he knew it.” 
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Sold 


Artists, especially U.S. artists, more 
especially U.S. artists with radical theo- 
ries, are often heard to whine and mumble 








PAINTER SLOAN 


The plutocrat was anonymous. 


because men with money, i. e., art patrons, 
prefer to buy the works of “old masters.” 
These whining, muttering artists are to 
some extent justified. But what must have 
been their surprise, their delight mixed 
with dismay, to learn, last week, that an 
anonymous art patron, i. e., a man with 
money, had spent $41,000 for 32 of the 
works of John Sloan, famed extant U.S. 
yainter, president of the ultra-radical 
Society of Independent Artists? 

Artist Sloan’s first notable paintings 
were those which he made of Manhattan 
or Philadelphia streets and houses, en- 
grossing not alone because they are ener- 
getic paintings full of motion and the sug- 
gestion of sound, but also because the 
scenes which they depict are now vanished. 
In these paintings—The Rathskeller, 
Philadelphia, Scrubwomen in the Old 
Astor Library, John Butler Yeats at 
Petitpas, The City from Greenwich—the 
figures have the frayed excitement, or 
the energetic grief that really appears in 
the faces of city people. Later, small, 
sparrow-like John Sloan left the city and 
painted in rock-bound Gloucester and 
puebloed Santa Fe. Recently he has been 
back again in Manhattan, painting cars 
and trolleys, houses with lighted doors and 
windows, loafers, little girls playing in the 
streets. The paintings which he sold, 
through the Kraushaar Galleries, to the 
anonymous plutocrat, include examples of 
his work in all three periods. 

It would have been hard to find a more 
representative radical among modern U.S. 
artists than John Sloan. In 1907, before 
the advent of cubism and futurism, he was 
listed among the “original 8,”* revolu- 


*The other members of the “original 8”: 
Arthur B. Davies, Robert Henri, Ernest Lawson, 
Everett Shinn, William J. Glackens, Maurice 
Brazil Prendergast, George Benjamin Luks. Five 
of them are Philadelphians. 
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MADISON AVE. at 45th St. 








ASK FOR 
THEM 
BY NAME 





EARN YOUR TRIP TO EUROPE! 


Represent TIME this Spring. 
JOHN SARGENT 
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Upow entering The ROOsEVELT one is attracted by 
the grace and quiet dignity of the lobby ... Here, 
decorations and appointments have been harmonized 
to furnish a setting of intimate hospitality and comfort. 








By the charm of its Colonial atmosphere, 
the luxury of its appointments and the finesse 
of its service, The ROOSEVELT imparts 
to the critical guest an air of warm personal 
welcome... The increasing popularity of this 
distinguished hostelry is but an acknowledg- 
ment of the standard of living it provides. 


> > > 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central 
and the subways. . . Complete Travel and Steamship 
Bureau . . . ““Teddy Bear Cave’’—a play-nursery 


for children. Health Institute and Swimming Pool. 


BEN BERNIE and his ORCHESTRA ia the GRILL 


THE ROOSEVELT 


EDWARD CLINTON FoGG 


NEW YORK Managing Directer 
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Reddy Tees last longer. Made in 
one piece of tough white birch, they 
are hard to split or chip. 

Sold everywhere. Red or yellow. 18 for 25c. 
The Nieblo Mfg.Co.,Inc.  38East23rdSt.,N.Y, 


EDDY 


Be sure you get the original and genuine 
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“Laid me up a month. . 


“Raw weather, an ex- 
cited crowd—I scarcely 
realized my throat was 


that sore 
33 

throat raw ... Next day the 

doctor put me to bed— 


and my enforced vacation began. I 
won’t forget Formamint again.” 

At the first sign of raspiness begin 
with Formamint. And see your doctor 
as soon as possible. He approves of 
Formamint. These pleasant tablets re- 
lease over. the entire throat a powerful, 
safe germicide he relies on himself. 

Unlike gargles, Formamint can be 
taken anywhere—continuously. To fight 
sore throat, one tablet every hour; as a 
preventive, one every two hours. All 
druggists. Test Formamint yourself. 
Send coupon today. 


ormamint 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 


FREE OFFER 


Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. O-16 
113 W. 18th St., New York City 

Send me, free, samples of Formamint in metal 
pocket case. 


Name 
ae 








CRAMMED WITH EACH 
WEEK’S NEWS 


—and the subscription 
is $5 yearly. 

TIME, Inc. 

Circulation Dept. 


Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland, O.* 


Enclosed is $5. Send TIME for 


one year. 























*The editorial and advertis- 
ing offices are in New York; 


the publication office in 
Chicago. 



















| tionist painters who were contrasted with 
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the conservatives’ “original 10.” In 1918, 
he was elected president of the Independ- 
ent Artists, to succeed William J. Glack- 
ens, and has since modestly declared that 


©Acme 





HorsEMAN WALES 


He should form a spiritual squadron. 
(See col. 3) 


he is still president only because he has 
been “unable to get out of it.” 

Though the price of the 32 Sloans was 
the largest ever paid for the works of a 
living U.S. artist, it still did not rival the 
$55,000 which Mr. Knoedler & Co. paid 
when the collection of the late Charles H. 
Senff was sold last week, for Frans Hals’s 
Portrait of a Dutch Lady. It is an inter- 
esting demonstration of the force of fash- 
ions among collectors that, in one eve- 
ning’s bidding at the same sale, 35 pictures 
by members of the Dutch School, Velaz- 
quez, and Corot (whose works bring the 
highest prices of all more recent artists) 
were sold for $346,150. The rest of the 
collection which onetime Sugar Merchant 
Senif had made in the 1890’s brought the 
total price to $580,375. Governor Alvan 
Tufts Fuller of Massachusetts had his 
dealers buy Corot’s Nymph Bathing. 

a 
Penn Museum 


“This marks the end of provincialism in 
Philadelphia... . The city has always 
been devoted to higher things, living in the 
light of culture, but in the past there has 
been no centre of culture in Philadelphia. 
. . . The city culturally has been a family 
without a hearthstone. . . .” These were 
the words of onetime (1922-27) U.S. Sen- 
ator George Wharton Pepper; the hearth- 
stone to which he referred was the Penn- 
sylvania Museum of Art, at whose dedi- 
cation he was making a speech. The new 
museum stands above the Schuylkill Riv- 
er on a spot once tenanted by factories 
an tenements; here it had been envisaged 
20 years ago by John E. Reyburn, then 
mayor of Philadelphia. Ten of its gal- 
leries had been completed at a total cost 
of about $10,000,000, and these, together 
with ten “period” rooms carefully removed 
from old houses and reassembled in the 
museum, were last week opened to the 
public. 


For its opening show, the Pennsylvania 
Museum exhibited several loan collections 
of an interesting but not startling nature. 
It will require many years before the mag- 
nificent edifice, built upon Greek lines out 
of polychromatic stones, can secure paint- 
ings which justify either its exterior or the 
panegyrics lavished upon it by onetime 
Senator Pepper and Philadelphian news- 
sheets. 


_ EDUCATION 











“Double Life” 


Walter Lippman, chief editorial writer 
of the New York W orld, delivered a lecture 
at the University of Virginia. Said he: “I 
believe that the body of educators has 
hardly realized the power it could exercise 
if it chose not to endure this perpetual 
bullying by ignoramuses. The teachers will 
be slaves if they act like slaves. Weakness 
always tempts the bully. If they cower 
they will be bullied. The tragedy and 
absurdity of the thing is that they could 
so easily rally a following if they had the 
imagination to realize how strong they are. 
If they chose to say that they would not 
endure the intolerable indignities to which 
they are subjected they would very soon 
command a new kind of respect in the 
nation. Nothing can excuse or explain 
away spinelessness. But if the educators in 
the public schools have to lead a double 
life it is not due wholly to personal timid- 
ity. It is due to a confusion of mind.” 


+ 
Time for Culture 


When Glenn Frank resigned as editor of 
the Century and became president of the 
University of Wisconsin in 1925, people 
told him what terrible hours a university 
executive had to spend on detail work. 
He, inexperienced, was no doubt expected 
to be at his desk from dawn until evensong. 
But, instead, he was found in his office 
about half as often as his predecessor. 
He wandered about the campus, made trips 
to Manhattan, continued to write for 
magazines. And the University of Wiscon- 
sin got along very nicely; it even pro- 
gressed; Alexander Meiklejohn was 
brought out to form an experimental col- 
lege; there was much talk of the “great 
work” Glenn Frank was doing. 

His method is simple: decentralization 
of authority and detail work. Let the 
president of a university be the leader of 
a cultural squadron and not its water boy. 
Last week Glenn Frank applied this theory 
to the British Empire and suggested that 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales be the leader. 
In The Club-Fellow & Washington Mir- 
ror, for 39 years a rival of Town Topics, 
Glenn Frank wrote: 

“There is an aspect of the future of the 
Prince of Wales, aside from a possible im- 
provement in his horsemanship, that inter- 
ests me. 

“Modern democracies overload their ex- 
ecutive leaders with so many responsibili- 
ties and duties that they have little 
strength or freshness of spirit left for a 
creative leadership of the nation’s life. 


“I mean a leader who will provide in- 
centives to the creative energies of his 
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people, combing the nation over for its 
creative brains, seeing to it that no atom 
of genius is allowed to wither in isolation 
or starve for lack of recognition. . . . 

“But what a chance for the Prince of 
Wales when he becomes king! 

“Tf, in the years between now and his 
accession to the throne, he studiously 
widens the range of his interests and infor- 
mation, and deliberately scans his empire 
for creative brains—brains in out-of-the- 
way places, brains on the make—he could 
bring together a sort of spiritual squadron 
that could produce an incredible advance 
in the intellectual, literary, artistic, scien- 
tific, and inventive life of his people. . . . 

“T suggest, then, to the Prince of Wales 
that he assume as one of his réles that of 
discoverer and impresario of the latent 
genius of his empire.’’* 


sect sin 
At Fisk 


President Thomas Elsa Jones of Fisk 
University (Negro) at Nashville, Tenn., 
received the following letter last week 
from a prominent U. S. citizen: 

Dear Mr. Jones: I have been a long 
time in replying to your letter of 
January 25, asking me to give the 
commencement address at Fisk Uni- 
versity on June 6 of this year. 

In view of the pressure of duties 
and responsibilities which are always 
upon me, I have felt I ought not to 
accept this invitation. On the other 
hand, my interest in the colored race 
and in the problems which it involves 
is urging me to say yes. Because of 
the splendid work which you are doing 
at Fisk University and because under 
your leadership this institution gives 
promise of being an instrumentality 
of widespread service to the whole col- 
ored race, I am yielding to my im- 
pulses and disregarding my judgment 
and am going to accept with pleasure 
your invitation. 

It will be a pleasure to see you in 
the midst of your work and to have 
the opportunity of meeting your stu- 
dents. 

Thank you for the invitation. 

Very sincerely, 


(Signed) John D. Rockefeller Jr. | 


Julius Rosenwald of Chicago, famed for 
Negro philanthropies, recently gave $25,- 
ooo to Fisk University. 


a 


Cinemexploration 


Harvard University and the Pathé Film 
Co. agreed, last week, to the formation of 
the University Film Foundation. Pathé 
will do the financing and shoot the pictures 
in distant crannies of the globe. Harvard 
will furnish a site for a laboratory on its 
campus; its faculty and students will help 
in putting the films together. Thirty films 
are expected to be finished by summer. 
Two-thirds of these will show home life 
among obscure peoples of Africa, Asia, the 
South Sea {slands, etc. The rest will show 
continents emerging from oceans, being 
eroded by volcanoes, water falls, floods. 
Explorers, zoologists, geologists, anthrop- 
ologists applauded the idea. 


*“Not a line or a word, an innuendo or a 
Criticism . . . that can offend or displease,’’ is 
the new editorial policy of this society weekly. 
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Are there 
COLD Spots 


Thermodine Unit Heat- 
er No. 701 replaces two 
tons of cast iron 
radiation, 








Diagram shows circula- 
tion of heated air down 
to working level with 
Thermodine Unit Heat- 
ers. Below— heated air 
circulation with old fash- 
ioned cast iron radia- 
tion and pipe coils. 











AVE you objectionable “cold 
spots” in your factory—hard to 
heat, drafty, uncomfortable spots where 
the best men you can get could not pro- 
duce a good day’s work? 
Whether the result of frequent opening 
of doors, insufficient radiation or any 
one of a number of other causes—Ther- 
modine Unit Heaters will correct this 
condition. 


Thermodine Unit Heaters concentrate 
heat wherever heat is needed and keep 
it there. Suspending from the steam 
main, up out of the way, they can be 
rotated on their supporting union con- 
nections to face in any direction throw- 
ing a stream of heated air down to the 
floor. Deflectors direct the downward 
path of the heat. One No. 701 Thermo- 
dine Unit Heater will deliver more ef- 
fective heat than two tons of cast iron 
radiation. Thermodine is easily and 
quickly installed, economical to buy and 
operate. 

Whatever your heating problem may be 
—supplementing installed cast iron ra- 
diation or heating an entire plant—get 
complete facts about Thermodine Unit 
Heaters. Write for Catalog No. 127. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1716 Racine St. (Heating Division) Racine, Wis. 
Branch Offices in all large cities 


TherModine 


Unit HEATER 


For Steam or Hot Water Heating Systems 
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, DOWS by hares! 


to the church edifice, and in- 
effably enhance the charm of 
the school, library, university 
hall or splendid building. 
Significant and decorative, 
they give that old-world touch 
of mellow age to the finest of 


architectural treatments, and 


prove a lasting treasure. 


An unusual “Handbook on Stain- 
ed Glass’, suggestions from our 
collection of photographs and water- 
color sketches, and a lifetime of experience is freely 
at theservice of those interested. Ask for Booklet 127. 


io, ALC OB 
ART GLASS CO. 
eX br <7 


‘Japan, China, Philippines, Honolulu, Malay, Siam 
A SUMMER VACATION 
THAT IS DIFFERENT 
Under personal direction of those experienced with life 
in the Orient. 
— ing the Pacific Coast June 20th, returning Septem- 
. 0 Days—$1450—Includes All Expenses 
Far East Educational Cruise 
11 Broadway, New York. Bowling Green 7657 


BUY YOUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


CLASS PINS 


FROM THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS 
f, FREE CATALOG 
Either of these beautiful designs Sil- 

ver Plate 35¢ ea., $3.50 doz; Gold 
Plate 50c ea., $5.00 doz. Sterling Sil- 
ver 50c ea., $5.00 doz. 2 colors enam- 

el: Any 3 or 4 letters and date. Patent 
No. 3395 safety catches lic each extra. 


___Bastian Bros. Co., 850 Bastian Building 














No. Me 
Rochester, N. % 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay the post- 
age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 
books, all at biggest savin: Be sure to 
send postcard for Clarkson’s catalog. 
FREE Write for ourgreat book catalog. 
This catalog is a short course in 
literature and is so used by some of Amer- 
= 8 jy omverasiess 300,000 book lovers 
rom it. Free if you write now. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON Sroxen 


BROKER 
435 CLARKSON BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ecial Number 


SCIENCE 














April 14th 


jos places of great Scientific In- 
terest in America are to be 
featured in our Special Number of 
April 14th. This issue is comple- 
mentary to our special European 
Travel Number of April 7th. It will 
prove invaluable in planning a 
worthwhile vacation; it is interest- 
ing reading to the Stay-At-Home. 
Scientific Shrines, Geological and 
Fossil Wonders, National Parks, 
Indian Ruins, Archeological Sights 
and Industrial Plants are included 
in the list of subjects covered. 15c 
and the attached coupon will bring 
you this unusual copy. 
SCIENCE SERVICE: — nani 
find (1) 15¢ for which send me 
April 14th issue or (2) $1 for which 
send me your special offer, Science 
News-Letter for 13 weeks. 





























SCIENCE SERVICE 
2117 B St., Washington, D. C. 
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Monotony 


Back and forth like the shuttle of a 
loom, around and around like a weary but- 
terfly, up a bit into a smoother path, then 
down, then up again, two American pilots 
last week flew an airplane for 53 hours 36 
min., thereby setting a world’s record for 
continuous flying.* 

Voluntary prisoners in the air, Eddie 
Stinson and George Haldeman spent more 
than two days and two nights in the air 
above Jacksonville beach, Fla., beating the 
previous record by more than an hour. 
They jockeyed their single-motored Stin- 
son-Detroiter monoplane to take every 
advantage of breeze and altitude, until 
they had but five gallons of gasoline left 
of the 550 with which they took off. 

Said Flier Stinson, the occasion mark- 
ing the second time he has held the en- 
durance record: “Tired, yes, but happy 
that we were able to bring the record back 
to this country.” 

The world’s record for sustained flight 
has passed back and forth between Ger- 
mans, French, and Americans. It is con- 
sidered of the greatest importance by air- 
plane designers and well-wishers, for it 
creates public confidence in the ability of 
ships to stay aloft without danger. 

— 


Record 


A red streak through the air, with gal- 
lant Major Mario de Bernardi as pilot, 
gave Italy a new record for speed flying 
last week. Piloting a special seaplane, the 
Italian ace averaged 318.57 miles an hour 
Over a measured course, at times going 
350 miles an hour. The previous record 
was his own, 296.94 miles an hour, es- 
tablished last November. 

oe 
Or Heaven 


Fretful, impatient, three Germans paced 
the Baldonnel Airdrome at Dublin, Ire- 
land. Their plane was poised for flight, 
pointed westward, over the broad expanse 
of the Atlantic Ocean, toward America. 
Anxious, disappointed, obviously annoyed 
at delays, they waited for favorable 
weather reports, for they meant to be the 
first to fly successfully from the Old World 
to the New. 

Some days previously, without a word 
the three had flown to 
Ireland from Berlin’s great centre of aero- 
nautics, Tempelhof. Thermos bottles filled 
with coffee and a loaded revolver formed 
their only baggage. ... “We land on 
Mitchell Field or heaven.” 

Be there a cautious transatlantic flier, 
then his name is Capt. Hermann Koehl, 
pilot of this German expedition. In this 
same ship, the Bremen, he started for 
America late last summer, got over Ire- 
land, found the hazards impossible to ne- 
gotiate, and turned back home to try again 
some happier day. 

Capt. Hermann Koehl is a veteran pilot 
of the War, shot down twice by the French, 
taken prisoner the second time only to 


*The previous record was 52 hr. 22 min., 31 


| sec., held by the German aviators Johann Risticz 


| July 


and Cornelius Edzard at Dessau, Germany, in 
1927—in the Europa, sister-ship of the 
Bremen. 


escape from a prison camp and make a 
tortuous way back to Germany. He is 
40, married but childless, is old for a 
pilot. “Blind flying,” night flying so es- 
sential to a transatlantic pilot, is his 
specialty. 

Baron Ehrenfried Gunther von Huene- 
feld, monocled Prussian aristocrat, is the 
backer and passenger of the flight. Seri- 
ously wounded in the War, he was in- 
valided out of service and sent to Holland 
in the German consular service. A close 
friend of the former Crown Prince, he 
shared the first days of his dreary exile. 
He is 36, married, superstitious. 

Arthur Spindler, a mechanic, no longer 
young, was Capt. Koehl’s sergeant during 
the War and worships the air his master 
flies in. 

The Bremen, a silver flash in the air, 
is a low-winged, single-motored Junkers 
machine similar to those used in passenger 
and freight service on the Lufthansa lines. 
She has a 310 h.p. motor and cruises best 
at a speed of 95 to 100 miles an hour. 


_ MILESTONES 


Engaged. Caryl Nicholas Charles Har- 
dinge, 22, fourth Viscount Hardinge and 
aide-de-camp to Lord Willingdon, Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, and Miss Margot 
Fleming, of Wynwards, Rockliffe Park, 
Ottawa, granddaughter of Sir Sandford 
Fleming, one of the builders of the Cana- 
dian PacificR.R. 


Married. Adela Rogers St. John, author 
(Free Soul, Skyrocket) and_ scenario 
writer, of Santa Barbara, Calif.; to Rich- 
ard (“Dick”) Hyland, famed Stanford 
University football player. 


Married. Edna Wallace Leedom, 31, 
actress (Lovely Lady), onetime salesgirl 
and choir singer, of Manhattan; to Frank 
Doelger, 42, an heir to the $8,000,000 for- 
tune of Brewer Peter Doelger; secretly, a 
month ago; in Philadelphia. 


Ean “a 

Married. Samuel N. Ackerman, 65, 
longtime fiancé (1898-28) of Clara E. 
Schuler; to Miss Schuler; on his deathbed; 
in Kansas City. 





























Appointed. Dr. Lemuel Herbert Mur- 
lin, now president of De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind., onetime President of 
Baker University and of Boston Univer- 
sity, to be pastor of the American Church 
in Berlin, Germany, where he officiated 
from 1909-1910. 

— oe 

Died. Edouard Deru, 53, onetime 
violin instructor of Queen Elisabeth of 
Belgium, and long the court violinist to 
the King and Queen of Belgium; in San 
Francisco, 

—_o©—_ 

Died. George Cave, Viscount and Earl, 
72, at Burnham-on-Sea, Somersetshire 
(see p. 14). 

ee EE 

Died. James B. Ford, 84, vice presi- 
dent of the United States Rubber Co. and 
commodore since 1915 of the Larchmont 
Yacht Club; of pneumonia; in Manhattan. 
At one time one of the wealthiest men in 
the U.S., he left a fortune estimated at 
$15,000,000. 
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No matter wnether you plan 
to spend $300 or $3000, our 
specially prepared descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request, 
will be invaluable. Tours 
with escort. Independent 





Tours. Private Auto Tours. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Established 57 years 


40 European Offices 


LONDON PARIS ROME 


O more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 


one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 


CAIRO} 





opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


os BS es as 
ADDRESSING --MACHINE CoO. 
145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 





50 Spring & Summer Tours To 


EUROPE 





Over Famous Old World Routes 
Extensive Motoring & Sightseeing 
Small Parties, Splendid Leaders 
Medium & Low Prices 


Special Summer Cruise in the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


On fine new motor ship Theophile 
Gautier, with Tours through the 


NEAR EAST & EUROPE 


Most interesting trip in the world 
edium & Low Prices 


Send for booklet desired 


TEMPLECISTOURS. 


NCORPORATED 


447-T Park enamine Building, Boston 
New York, Chicago, Washington, 
San Francisco 


of the girl who inspired it, does Miss Le 
Gallienne permit an explosion of her 
wrath and bitterness. She listens to her 
pedantic husband saying “Fancy that!”, 
and she shoulders the dreary affection of 











ACTRESSES LE GALLIENNE & KRUGER 
Ibsen on an ash-tray. 


his Aunt Julia, always with the same icy 
hatred, showing her fury only in the vigor 
with which she extinguishes innumerable 
Lucky Strikes. Her performance was un- 
sympathetic and, though disputably, ef- 
fective. Paul Leysaac, as her husband, 
and Alma Kruger, as his aunt, played the 
roles as they have been intelligently played 
before to everyone's satisfaction. 

The Beggars’ Opera was written just 
200 years ago by John Gay, a gentleman 
who lived up to his last name while he 
jeered, with suitable ribaldry, at the politi- 
cal corruptions of his enlightened era. 
Since its first production, The Beggars’ 
Opera has never wanted admirers. In 1920 
a London revival opened in Manhattan. 
For several years a road company has 
been touring about North America and it 
was this company which last week paid 
its second visit to Manhattan. 

Unfortunately, its members seemed too 
determined to make their spectators 
chuckle at the easy impudence of the play; 
certain members of the cast, as well, sub- 
stituted bird-like trills and chirrups for 
the proper words of the songs that they 
were singing. The story of a highway rob- 
ber who married ladies when he could 
deceive them in no other way and who 
was at last almost hanged by the fathers 
of two of his brides because they hoped 
thus to secure a portion of his ill-gotten 
gains, is marred a little by such insuffi- 
ciencies. But it is still accompanied by 
tinkling, happy tunes well played upon 
harp and viol. The Beggars’ Opera, as now 
presented, will please those ho enjoy 
hearing the echoes of a merry past. 














CARSON 


The Happy Warrior 
Of The Old West 


Fur-trader, explorer, terror 
of the Indians, and hero of 
a hundred fights, his life 
was one long epic of adven- 
ture. $3.50. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CoO. 








EUROPE 


See 5 Countries$ Gage k 
All Expenses 305 (ci | ; 
ag | 






,Ger- 
Visit! ea Belgium, gratisaties 
7 sailings 


- Weeki 
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ART CRAFTS GUILD be ow —, | 
Dept.501, 510 N.Dearborn St.,Chicage, 


Health, Vigor and 


Happiness at Home 


“Gym Junior” is a wonderful apparatus, embody- 
ing in compact but ample space a Rowing Machine, 
Chest Weights, Punching Bag, Chinning Bar, W rist 
Machine, Parallel Bars, Massage Roller, Wall Ladder 
and other standard gymnasium equipment. With it 
hundreds of exercises are available for developing 
muscles, health, and grace, and reducing surplus flesh. 








GYMNASIUM 


“GYM 
JUNIOR” 





FATENTED IN U. S. AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Can be located in basement, attic or any spare 
space. Three people can use it at one time—fun ‘ and 
health for every member of the family. Durable 
malleable iron—attractively finished. 


Write For Literature 


Healthseekers, Homelovers, Ciubs, Hotels, Camps, 


| Schools, etc., should investigate “‘Gym Junior” anc 


its easy payment purchase. 


GYM JUNIOR COMPANY 
544 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Red Hair. Raging cutely, Clara Bow, 
famed exponent of “It,” pulled off gold- 
dug clothes, jumped into a lily pond, and 
rose to the surface with only a lily in her 
red hair. She was an amorous manicurist, 
clipping three elderly clients for clothes 
until she met the nephew of one, where- 
upon in a burst of reform and shame she 
took the climactic pond plunge. Elinor 
Glyn devised the diverting asininity. 

a 

We Americans. Here was a chance to 
make a cinema that would be as obnoxious 
as Abie’s Irish Rose (play). But Producer 
Carl Laemmle forfeited the chance by the 
dexterity of his workmanship. He depicts 
Jews, Irishmen, Italians, Germans, Swedes, 
Russians mingling in a U. S. city in a 
plausible manner. The young people are 
restless, ill at ease, in the parental homes. 
Ma and Pa Levine (pants-presser) won- 
der why, until a neighbor asks them the 
question: “Isn’t it possible that your 
daughter is justified in being ashamed of 
you? How many of you [parents] can 
read and write the English language?” 
So Ma and Pa go to night school. One 
day, when Ma is reciting the Gettysburg 
Address at home, she hears that her son 
had been killed in the World War while 
saving the life of Hugh Bradleigh, whose 
ancestors came over on the Mayflower. 
Then follows the logical cementing of the 
romance of Daughter Beth Levine and 
Hugh Bradleigh, happily avoiding the 
Jewish-Irish hook-up. As Ma Levine, 
Beryl Mercer gave a grand performance. 

—©>——_ 

Skinner’s Big Idea. Three loyal do- 
tards had to be fired. Skinner (Bryant 
Washburn), young, newly elected member 
of the firm had to discharge them as his 
first duty. Instead he imported a stenog- 
rapher, peppy, once a showgirl (Martha 
Sleeper). Stimulated, the dotards grew 
chipper, chirrupy. One bought a toupeé, 
all bought brassies. Skinner’s big fresh 
idea results in the retention of dotards; in 
a picture feeble, mild as goose milk. 

ee 

The Show Down. Two toughened ad- 
venturers annoyed and battled with each 
other all over the world until at last they 
clamped together in the heat and sog of 
the tropics. The cause of the final brawl 
is Evelyn Brent. In a sodden carp on a 
Latin American oil field, four men gaze 
hotly at her. One is George Bancroft, 
alternately brute & gentleman, star of this 
affair. He hulks, and moralizes, fights, and 
suffers to no profit. 

— 

The Count of Ten. Charles Ray is 
the bashful bruiser, the simple-minded 
boy who could lick the champion. James 
Gleason, here a cocky misogynist, is his 
manager. When the manager goes away, 
Actor Ray puts on a pink shirt, yellow 
gloves, a cane, and spats, marries. In- 
stead of taking on the champion, he takes 
on expenses and a gambling brother-in- 
law. At last, for quick money he fights 
the champion with a broken hand, and is, 
of course, beaten up. His wife had given 
him the count of ten. 











BOOKS 


NON-FICTION 
The Man in the Half-Moon 


Henry Hvupson—Llewelyn Powys— 
Harpers ($4). Two waters on the North 
American continent were grooved by the 








Henry Hupson 


He was marooned. 


bow of Hudson’s boat, and now bear his 
name to witness it. 

One is the river that slides down through 
a quiet country where the hills are piled 
up like velvet pillows, past the quick glit- 
tering chaos of Manhattan, into the quiet 
Atlantic. Up this river the Captain sailed, 
hoping to find the splendor of China and a 
western ocean beyond some twist of a 
valley in those small and comfortable 
mountains. 

The other water is an enormous shallow 
bay, spread like a thin shield across the 
North of Canada. Into this grey harbor 


for your 


WINGS “scx 


No school can create genius—but 
if he’s eager to learn and willing to 
work, Kiski will lend your boy 
wings! Our flexible Preceptorial 
System permits him to set his own 
pace, to gain a year, or more. 


Write Dr. A. W. Wilson, Pres- 
ident, for the “ Kiski Plan.”’ 


KISKIMINETAS 


School for Boys 
Box 929 Saltsburg, Pa 








“OutWest’ Vacation 
That’s Different 


Before you decide on this summer’s 
vacation, write for the story of Seattle 
and the “Charmed Land”—that re- 
markable, interesting and compact 
vacation area of snow-capped moun- 
tains, blue inland seas, evergreen 
forests, and with a glorious summer 
climate. Here the days are delight- 





| fully cool, the nights refreshing, and 


also Hudson sailed; and here, after spend- | 


ing a winter on its frozen shore, he stayed 
to watch his ship, manned by a mutiny, 
putting back for England, leaving him and 
two companions to drown or freeze or 
starve. It is idle and unpleasant to imagine 
how the tireless captain accomplished 
death; it is possible, though, to imagine 
him as he must have looked, sitting in a 
small boat, listening to the slap of water 
on its gunwale, watching the departure 
of his crew with courage, despair and 
fury. 

As written by Author Powys, the story 
of Hudson’s voyages—these two to the 
U. S. and two earlier ones to the north 
of Europe—is an intimate and elaborate 
chronicle. All the familiar details of life 
that precede and accompany the gaudiest 
adventures, like the supplies with which a 
captain fills the hold of his ship before a 
long voyage, are carefully inserted by 
Author Powys. He tells how an Indian 
visited the Half-Moon above Manhattan, 


how the Indian stole a shirt out of the | 


mate’s cabin, and how the mate shot him 


dead as he was paddling across the silent | 








you sleep every night under blankets. 


SEATTLE— Make your vacation pay double 
dividends: combine pleasure with getting facts on 
Seattle’s remarkable progress. Seattle’s metropoli- 
tan area has a population approaching 500,000. 
Sound economic reasons account for Seattle’s 
growth and the new importance of Seattle as an 
industrial, commercial andinvestment opportunity. 
Tokeepinstep with Western America you must reckon 
with Seattle. Visit Seattle this summer. 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come West over a northern transcontin- 
ental line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Portland, then south by rail or water to 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angelesand 
San Diego. Or, come north to Seattle by 
train or steamship. Ask about trips to 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 

Low round trip, excursion fares daily, 
May 15to Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31. 


Seattl 


Metropolis o 
The Pacific Northwest 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 1 
Room 102, Seattle, Washington» l 
Please mail me,FREE, your illustrated booklet | 
describing Seattle and “‘The Charmed Land.” 4 
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Are you depreciating 


too fast? 


ACHINES that are not 
looked after wear out too 
fast. Little things go wrong and 
if neglected, do lots of damage. 
It is the same way with you. 
Little things, if uncorrected, sap 
your strength and may even lead 
to chronic disease. If caught in 
time the remedy is simple and 
sure, 

National Bureau of Analysis 
It is our business to discover harmful 
tendencies and dangerous diseases be- 
fore they harm you—while a change in 
diet, more exercise, or a 
visit to your physician 
would make you perfectly 
well. 

There is no bother, the 
cost is negligible, the value 
tremendous. Our booklet, 
“The Span of Life,” ex- 
plains it all. It’s free. 

Write for it today 
National Bureau of Analysis 
Bankers Building, Chicago 


Send me your free booklet, “The Span of 
Life,” with particulars of your four-minute- 
a-year plan for better health and longer life. 


’ 






Street No. 


<< ei wan 


City.. ee 


Don’t breathe DRY AIR 


Install JUNE ARR in your furnace 


End the ills which understood facts now. 
DRY AIR causes Dry air causes colds, sick- 


Learn the amazing facts pect discomfort—3o per 
about dry air and why all f cent more deaths in win- 
homes not equipped with ter. Don't go through 
June Air automatic air another winter breathing 
moistener are dryer than dry, dusty air. Write for 


the Sahara Desert. F interesting literature to 
June Air Corporation. 





Men of science now rec- ad ae A 
ognize the menace of dry alesmen J 
air and total inadequacy Wanted UNE IR 


of the ordinary furnace Automatic Ast Mosstener 


water pan. Get the easily 355B Everett Street, Portland, Oregon 
Scotts Bent 
for Perfect Lawns: / 


Sodinsix weeks. A rich, velvetystretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass—and in a few weeks you have 
a luxuriant lawn like the seep green pile of a 
Turkish carpet. Read all about this unusual 
rass in our illustrated booklet ‘‘Bent Lawns.’’ 
Mailed on request 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
366 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 











river valley, back to shore. The sea, the 
polar bears, the casual, surly, craven 
sailors of Hudson’s crew, the companies 
who in England planned the hazardous 
voyages that their captains undertook, the 
acquittal which an English court allowed 
the mutineers who had marooned their 
captain,—none of these things escaped the 
attention of Author Powys. He writes 
about them with his customary precision 
and subtlety and imagination. 

The Author is 44 years old, the son of 
an English vicar, the brother of John 
Cowper Powys, author and lecturer and 
T. F. Powys, novel-writer, a graduate of 
Cambridge. In 1909, afflicted with tuber- 
culosis, he went to a Swiss sanatorium, an 
experience about which he later wrote a 
book. In 1914, still diseased, he went to 
South Africa for five years: this visit sup- 
plied the material for Ebony & Ivory, 
Black Laughter. In 1920, he came to the 
U. S. without fame, wealth or a wife; in 
1925, he left the U. S. with all three and 
lived in England for two years, writing 
about Henry Hudson. Now he is back in 
the U. S., doing book reviews and other 


things. 
FICTION 


Joree-jaw 


Ratinsow Rounp My SHOULDER— 
Howard W. Odum—Bobbs-Merrill ($3). 
“| never stays in one place mo’ ’n fo’ 
weeks,” boasts Black Ulysses. “Leastwise, 
never mo’ ’n five... . Sometimes I knows 
where I wants to go, an’ sometimes I jes’ 
git on to go anywhere, jes’ anywhere at 
all, jes’ anywhere but where I is.” Little 
matter where, for this colored travelin’ 
man is of versatile profession. Not yet 35; 
he has covered 4o states, as cotton picker 
in Alabama, meat packer in Chicago, har- 
vest hand out West, sailor to Honolulu, 
janitor to mayors of two towns, hand on 
Mississippi delta, thief cooped in an occa- 
sional jail, miner in West Virginia, song- 
leader in many a construction camp, cook 
to a Peoria golf club, waiter and porter 
on trains shuttling to and fro—in short, 
adept at any job which offers food and 
and 


money enough for catbone dice 
women: “one high yellow and two teasin’ 
browns” among them. 


Nigger be nigger whatever he do, 

Tie red ribbon round toe of his shoe, 

Jerk his vest on over his coat, 

Snatch his britches up round his throat, 

Singin’, “High-stepper, Lawd, you shall be 
free.” 


Free to bust up a prayer meetin’ or a 
quiltin’ jamboree: lights out, shots in the 
dark, screams, “Lawd, my daddy hurt?” 
—and all “jes’ for the hell of it.” 

Then back to the road again, on foot, 
riding the bars, and occasionally even 
“riding the cushions.” In search of—the 
Jack of Diamonds? Ace of Clubs? More 
women? Experience of a “heap o’ towns” 
indicates that “the most fastest, mo’ freer 
women” are to be found in New Orleans, 
where “they give you clothes and liquor 
an’ all the lovin’ you want, an’ when you 
go to leave have all sorts grievin’ fits . . . 
then writes you most sweetest letters man 
ever read.” 

Cities are well enough, but in the rail- 
road gangs and outlaw camps there’s more 
joree-jaw (raillery, chaff), and, better 


still, the singing. 
sist : 


“Speerchials” still per- 


When I git to Heaven gwine ease, ease, 
Me ’n’ my God goin’ do as we please, 
Settin’ down side o’ de Lamb, 


but the same old sorrows and self pity are 
fast taking new expression in “sweet Blues 
comin’ from a black man’s soul—achin’ 
hearted Blues, all alone Blues, baby-won’t- 
you-please-come-home Blues, chain-gang 
Blues, mo’ Blues than angels in Heaven 
can sing.’ 

Professor of sociology, the author recog- 
nizes one of America’s “problems” in the 
itinerant Negro “with the don’t keer spirit, 
go day, come day, God send Sunday.” But 
he sees the sociological evil in a setting 
of romance, and suggests graphically, if 
a bit lengthily, that his black hero’s vaguely 
discontented lack of ambition is some- 
what atoned by the charm of his sudden 
optimism: 

Looks like rain, Lawd, looks like rain. 
I got rainbow tied round my shoulder ; 
Ain’t gonna rain, Lawd, ain’t gonna rain. 


o— 





Reverse Irish 


CrusaDE—Donn Byrne—Little Brown 
($2). There is almost no getting around 
it, and Donn Byrnians will have to sur- 
vive it as best they can—their favorite 
author has rewritten The Sheik with re- 
verse English. Perhaps, though, the reverse 
is Irish enough to keep the faithful in the 
fold. 

Returning to Palestine for a sentimental 
journey after the pseudo-austerities of his 
pilgrimage in Brother Saul, Author Byrne 
tells the tale of Miles O’Neill, a young 
Irish knight seeking fortune after being 
dispossessed at home. Palestine is techni- 
cally at peace, between crusades. The 
saviors and guardians of the Lord’s Sep- 
ulchre have nothing better to do than 
gamble extravagantly, dawdle quarrel- 
somely and bicker about Doctrine. 

O’Neill joins a raid in which Bethlehem 
is snatched from its Saracen overlord. 
Returning in force, the Saracen pre- 
vails, but not until O’Neill has, with his 
bare hands, slain one of their champions. 
For this feat his life is spared by Kothra, 
the sheikess of the piece. First as pris- 
oner, then as guest of Kothra and the 
Sheykh Haroun, her father, young O'Neill 
is torn between ancestral pride and desert 
love; also between his inherited Christi- 
anity, which the crusaders’ irreligion spoils 
for him, and Islam, which his courteous 
captor-hosts gently urge. 

After a thoroughly thrilling set-to with 
the Knights Templars, who are painted as 
Black-Mass men and whose assassins in- 
variably go disguised as leprous beggars, 
O’Neill and Kothra hump themselves furi- 
ously on dromedary-back to the marge of 
the Lake of Galilee. The bloodhounds are 
coming! Quick, quick! Will he embrace 
Islam to save them both? Yes, yes! So, 
discreetly, they strip off their clothes and 
swim together out of the last chapter, pre- 
sumably to board a Bedouin fishing smack, 
get back to Damascus and live in flower- 
fragrant happiness ever after. 
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The 
‘Standard’ 
‘Three 8’s” 
Sink 
Acid - Resisting 








The GLENMERE 


with drainboard at right. 

Note the ‘‘Three 8's” di- 

mensions. The Glenmere is 

also made with the drain- 
board at left. 


Sparkling j 


From breakfast hour until the dinner dishes are 
washed at night, your kitchen sink is on duty. 
The most used fixture, it is also the first thing 
your friends see when they come into your 
kitchen. Does it present an unchanging picture 
of glistening cleanliness? Or is it stained and 
dirt-grained? 

Here is a sink that keeps its bright beauty. 
Dirt particles cannot become pitted in its hard, 
glass-smooth enamel. Minerals in the water, 
cleansers, even fruit and vegetable juices can- 
not roughen or discolor it. The enamel is 
Acid-Resisting—exclusively “Standard”. No 
need to scour it. Just a swish of a damp cloth 
keeps it spotless. 

Visit a “Standard” Showroom to see this 


through all tomorrows. 


most modern sink—with 8-inch low back that 
fits under a deep, cheerful window and 8-inch 
deep sink compartment—deeper by two inches. 
It is made in several styles and sizes and in 
several beautiful colors, as well as white. The 
price for the 60-inch long Brentwood in white, 
complete with trap, faucet and vitreous china 
garbage container is $155.00, not including 
cost of installation. Other sinks as low as $40.85. 

Be sure to specify Acid-Resisting Enamel, 
as many other “Standard” models are also 
made in regular enamel. The trademark 
tandard“A-R, identifying Acid-Resisting 
Enamel, is impressed in every ‘Three 8's’’ 
sink. Write for the interesting book, 
Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co, PITTSBURGH 


tandard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


The “Brentwood” double drainboard model of the “Three 8’s” Sink 





/ 





This hand-wrought faucet of 

beautiful octagonal design, 

with swinging-spout, is fin- 

ished in Chromard, a metal 

finish which has the sheen of 

platinum and cannot tarnish 
or corrode. 





The directly attached garbage 
container of vitreous china 
with removable aluminum 
receptacle. It can be pushed 
back under the sink on a 
folding bracket. 











Glorious Playgrounds 


en | the World—the one finest 
AY. ‘ag of a lifetime 


FANN 


Japan casts her spell upon you from the moment your 
ship enters Yokohama harbor. For behind this great city, 
rising to the sky is mighty Fujiyama, sacred mountain. 

Then you enter the life of this gay and joyous people. 
Japan is a land of festivals and a land of progressiveness 
as well. 

The lure of China is the lure of the ancient East. See her 
temples, her people. Stop here in quaint bazars for ivories, 
laces and jade; for silks, batiks and rare embroideries. 

On we go to Manila, reminiscent of old Spain. Malava, 
Ceylon and India beckon to new adventures, as interesting 
as those behind us, but wholly different. 

Round the World to Egypt, to Italy and France. 

Palatial President Liners to take you in complete comfort. 
All rooms are outside. Beds, not berths. Spacious decks. 
A swimming pool. Public rooms large and luxuriously ap- 
pointed. A dining service unexcelled, world travelers tell 
us. Optional stopovers. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco for the Orient via Honolulu and Round the 
World. Fortnightly sailings from Boston and New York 
for the Orient via Havana, Panama and California. See the 
Pacific Coast. 

An American Mail Liner sails every fourteen days from 
Seattle and Victoria to Japan, China and Manila. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles 
for New York and Boston. 


For complete information communicate with 
ticket or tourist agent or y, 
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25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y.; 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y.; 604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y.; 101 BOURSE BLDG., PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, PA.; 1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA.; 177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS.; 514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL.; DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT; 21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY; 11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, 
PARIS, FRANCE; 22 BILLITER ST., E.C. 3, LONDON; ROBERT DOLLAR BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO; 4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH, 
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